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ve We ‘have Rahat this volume > show, first, 


the greatady ‘ancement made in Vegetable’ culture if 
Ureat Brita, “and the gorf ton at. which it has 
arrived 5 second, that there 1° a proper and an .. ” 
inproper way, of cultivating-Culinary Vegetables ; 
third, to “xpose and explode. that » most popolar ” 
nan nade Ol. Absiacies,. that the. Hindoo mallee is 
~perfec™ ; aster of the art of raising Esculents, if 
only supplied-with good seed, a good well, and an 
inexhaustible supply of bovine Meitiainss of the lowest 
quality. ‘; 
That the vary_Prst and fresbast Vogt 
séod ob: ered froy. London, .will germinaté and j 
“grow in miserably infirior soil, is not-a.thing to ~— 
e> surprised ‘at; ‘but tbat dny person can: expect ~ 
if such very | ill-used sCed to“produce even a single — 
leaf corn  spesding “n composition and quality to 
: original or pa. “ni sntal stock, is, indeed, a fitting subject 
—— an expression. of wonder. 


teks Bisa constant complaint, that the Vegttoles of. Va 
Europ? and * Amefiga—% famed for eh x 
2 ] succuléace, flavour, nutritive and re“corative pawer 
‘ wher Teised-from imported seed under an aA 
1 sk’, “(eecomie inferior in size, dry, . vapid, el 
é |} : ny AS v 
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nut.itive, and restorative only in 2. cbrresponaing 
degree, is solely and entirely~ due to improper 
cultivation. 

In the plains of Uys or India, between the 20th 
of September. dnd 20th of March the weather is- 
‘generally Juost “genial, and there is amsle_ time to 
sow, grow to perfection, and gath2r- All choice 
Annual Vegetables. In the Himeayas, we have 

- a climate corresponding to, and in “ome respects, 
superior to, that of England; yet the cry is the 
same, and so is the cause. An impover” shed soil, 
_ without suitable minere’, saline, animal, “and vege- 
table manure, is expecta toenpply the gro Qe plant: 
_ (whose very leaves under proper culture, wher: dre 
and burned, vroduce for every 100tb incinerated, 
from 72th tc 23tb of wwineral matter) with every 
description of pant-food in “nlimited abundance, 
from an almost exhausted store. ‘ouse. 


The absurdity involved is apparent. "But St) 
little is this very important, subject underst go> 
(and so riuch is official disapprobation Creaded), that 
few besides ourselves have he the Marg hood ad 
independence to proclaim and majutain that ge 
iusprovement in Horticulture and Agriculture cat 
“possibiy“t take place until ignorance reer is 
_quietus, ad practical scier tifi@ knowledge is treely 
“mparted to ai.~classes coineeted with the soil, and 
une ius>quainted with the laws whica oven is pro- 
ident culture. ‘ 


?, ill 
‘We are well aware that influential members “of 
‘society, who are otherwise well informed and occa-. 
.sionally highly educated, have a profound contempt 
forall that appertains to ; gricultural knowledge ofa - 
- scientific nature. But these men err through error ; 
and as they must sooner or later 46 enlightened,. 
we give“ Little significant agricultural information, 
which, if carefully. perused and pondered over, will 
show why Indian Tobacco is worthless, and the 
degeneration of the Poppy-piant and its produce has 
precededthe advent of blight :— 


“Mineral matter does not exist in the atmo- 
sphere, end therefore the plant must derive -all it 
“contans of this kind of mpier now the soil in 
which it grows. 


* A)l the subsvances which the anal body con- 
taina, is derived, either directly or indirectly, from 
vegetable food ; the mineral matter, or ash, it leaves 
when burned must have. come to it from the-soil 

“through the plant."—-Professox: Johnston. 


~ the tnimal is vorn, attains maturity, atid, after 
death, returh 1 to tne soil all the substances needed 
“or ‘a- farther s supply of plant-food. But as these 
“aie exilx largely to be met with in the vicinity of itg 
place of sepulture;-the plants growing-beyond its_ 
limits can derive no besefit therefprin. , Hence th’: 
necestity’,for the artificial manuring of land yp4er , 
r@ular culture. 


lv 

” OA this subject Professor Johnston, who is. 
supported by Baron Liebeg, tells us. that “ it is 
not any kind of earthy matter, indifférently, - 
which the plant-root sucks up and builds into 
the substance of its growing stem and’ leaves; - 
it selects, as Ts were, only the rarer. and more 
precious materials of which. the soil. “sopvists, and 
from among these, .again, such -as iatural waters 


* can more or less reacily dissolve. Phasphoric acid, 


lime, magnesia, and certain kinds of sacine matter— 
_of which we may take common salt as the repre- 
“gentative—are the mort important of these~sus-— 
stances. Generally speaking, these ingredi~a,s exist 
but sparingly in -the soil. The prodactivea-ss of. 
a tract of land, therefore, in so far as it depends 
on their presence, is kept t up either by a- constant 
natural circclation of the same quantity of these 
matters, or by the ‘addition of periodical Supplies 


‘from some other source, equel if kind dnd’amount 


> to those which the yearly *ierbage carries away.” 


If this restoration does rot take place, we, may 


with certainty predict that wh* has~hay pened7on 


a very large scale in America, will sGoner or later 
be repeated in India. 

The-American colonist of the past gerératicr- 
~had the sare sublime contempt cf Scientific Agricul- 
wire as the Eindoo and ‘his admirer of our day. 
1h former found that the seemingly exha/istless 
Sertilicy Cf the soil had its limits. The chanye 


v 


which was foretold, and: by him derided, made its- 
appearance. “ Creeping slowly. over, and- gradu- 
ally dimming the landscape, the Corn is first 
less beautiful, then less. ybundant, and at last it 
appears to die altogether beneath the resistless 
scourge of an unknown insect, or’@ parasitic fun- 
gus.” Under this -pressure, the improvident 
colonist is ‘conryelled to forsake his long-cultivated 
farm, and har to hew out anovher from the native 
forest ; and his successor,- Or. heir, having become 
wise. by Jearly-bought experience, has adopted a 
“proper. system of husbandry, with most beneficiat 
recultd, “and he no longer sees Wheat .over- 
whelmed bythe fly, or Peach Orchards destroyed 
by the. borer, or attacked by a mysterious disease 
called the “ yellows.” 


In- the American cotton districts, the land 
having beer cropped year after year with cotton, 
produces plants which are attacked by the “rust,” 
“ated others by the cotton-worm 3 and we now learn . 
that é~healities with suitable soil are beilig opened 
up- ad rlac: ‘d un ‘ex cotton, which means that the 
~worm and~“zast” have conquered, and the land 
chas pe abandoned. 


tn India, thatiks to improvident. alain: the 
Coffee-plant is smitten With the leefdisease, and “s 
subject to.theattacks of the Coffee-borer; the Tea-. 
pant of Assam has now its diseases and | insecs 


vi 


pects” the Wheat lands (once so productive) 
irrigated by the Ganges and Jumna, Canals, are 
‘ annually becoming less productive; the Sugarcane, 
wherever grown, yields orly a very low crop; the 
Tobacco is simply worthless ; and the Poppy,, after 
fighting for years against ill-usage, avarice, and 
ignorance, has now bowed its head to the blight, 
whilst plants not so attacked have, by the decreasing 
quantity and viscid (in place of waxy) quality of 
their extracted opium, silently, but -not the less 
surely, intimated to the self-sufficient Hiadoo that 
“Their turn and time is also nigh at hand. - 

All this is taking place (and worse*Will most 
assuredly follow)-as we write ; yet, unless the Gen- 
tleman Amateur comes to the front, and, by using 
the various manures brought to notice, shows their 
inestimable value (and the immense harm done 
to millions of human beings by renderiig their 
general and extensive empleyment inipossible) in 
producing first-class Vegetables, Roots, Cereals, 

* Sugar, Tobacco, and Opium; the Hindoo, from 
whose untiring industry this ragnificen* ‘Empire 
derives its revenues, will succumb t’ adverse ‘ir- 
cumstances, and the admitted increasiag impotence 
of the male, and sterility of the female, wilccalmiz, 
nate in a most detrimental reduction of popul.tion, 
~s well as of agricultural crops. ~ 


_ ~In conclusion, we earnestly “and seapestfully 
suggest to all who have it in their power, to grow 


Vil 
no ‘matter how small a quantity of good Vegetab? Des, 
‘and to save the seed for distribution amongst native 
‘villagers, who come into civil and military canton- 
ments to sell very inferior country Vegetables to 
all members of the community. 


We have seen famine after faring take place, 
and have witnessed horrors endured” by starving 
human beings, which would nover have happened 
-had a knowledge of the culture and preservation 
of dried Tuships, Potatoes, Onions, Cabbage leaves, 
and Beans been imparted to India’s “working bee”. 
“the ryot. - 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





In the pleins of India, almost every house hag,either a 
~ Kitchen. Garden, or sufficient-land attached to it which may” 
be -convrted | into one. In the hills, the want of land 
prevents: many,a landlord and public-spirited tenant from 
making and keeping upa garden, The Kitchen Gardens 
already in existence are capable of very great improvement; 
and our object is to point ‘out how this may be Pal and 
most economically effected. We 
We have explained the important part which lime 
plays in the ‘economy of. flowers and fruits, and we now 
wigh to draw attention to the fact of its being present im all 
tervals aud culinary vegatables, in greater or lesser quan- 
tity 5 ; eud.as iCis very much needed in every Tndtan garden 
soil, we -wisuld“recommend, as thé ffigt step towards im-. 
provement, that’the soil of the entire Kitehén ae. be 
properly limed. The quantity of siftéd lithe ite be allowed 
io* the "sauare yard should not fe Igss than 3- ohittacks, 
or 2,40 grains, which gives 300 grains’ of* lime per square 
foot. For certain vegétablés double‘this quantity will have 
to be uged.« At the Jesser rate, splot of garden land measur- 
ing 24 feetin iength by 6 feet in breadth, will require 
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exactly 3 seers of-sifted bazar chunam, and this quantity _ 
should be mixed up with twice as much sand, or fitiely pul- 
verised earth, and applied by Hand to the surface of the soil. 
This done, the land should be trencked, or well dug up with 
the mattock or ghowrah, the~clods broken, and the: soil 
prepared for maturing and sowing. 

In the plains, European vegetables are, a3 a-rule, grown 
in the autumn and winter months ; consequently all prelimi- 
nary operations will have to be commenced Cn the cessation, 
of the rains, or; say, any time between the 45th of August 
and the 15th of September: but in the Himalayas-gardening 
is carried on throughout the year, the Pea, Cabbage, and— 
Cauliflower not being affected by the snow or frost-" 

It is not our intention to notice in succession the large 
number. of vegetables indigenous to India, many of which 
are not used by 2 Duropeans ; but we shail select the best, and 
as all English vegetables will, be fully dwelt upon, ample 
information will be supplied to enable the” amateur to grow. 
them to perfection. 

When possible, we purpose giv-ng a simple analysis of the 
vegetable under notice, as by this means the amateur will be 
enabled to judge what srbstances h> should Use or adda” 
farm-yard manure to ensure the best produce. 

It should be remembered that themanuge obfaineéfrom 
the stall-fed cow, ox, and sheep, are very diffegent, as regards 
quality and composition, from that produced by the grass- 

. fed animal: hence, if the latter be used, the mincral den: 
ciencies will have to be made good by artificial means. ~ The 
value of the dog as a regular supplier of assimilated phos- 
phate of lime cannot be overrated, and~when we cansider 
his faithfulness and general usefulness, the trite spent on 
his food is amply repaid. 
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The fresh manure of the grass-fed cow contains in 100 


‘parts a, follows, viz. :— 


s Water oe 
‘Woody fibre 
Animal matters 


Of mineral matters— 


Salt 5 eee 
Sulphate of potash 
Sulphate »f lime 
Carbonate of lime 
Phosphate o lime 


Carbonate of iron 
Sand and-waste 


use of such manure. 


oe 0:08 
on 0:05 
aoe 025 
see O24 
ase 0°46 
Total 


69°58 
26°39 
268 


108 
009 
0:28 
100-00 


—Dr. Ure. 
The inatiure of the Indian grass-fed cow probably does 

not contain half the above quantity of mineral matters, 

hence the absurdity: of expecting superior. crops from the 


A supply of :aanure obtained from a stail-fed cow* was 
dried and burned, and 100 parts of the ashes were found to 


contain as foHows, viz. :— 


Potash 

Soda «. ee 7 
Lime .- 

Magnesia oe 


Per: oxide of iron, 
Sulphuric acid... 
Silicienei4 oe 
Phosphoric acid 





Total ... 


Cow, 
Wis. 
- 630 
731 
4°50 
3:34 
43°23 
“41-40 
17°08 





100-00 





Horse, 


9°33 


O61 . 


5-22 
203— 
2:03 
392 

59:96 
7°92 
100-00 


—_— 





* For the sake of comparison the analysis of horse-dung has also bean 
given. The horse “vas fed upon pats, rye-bread, hay, and atraw,—total 


25 41h Anily ; and the cow consumed 80ib of mixed food per diem. 
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- The urine of athe stall. fed cow is of considerable value 
as “manure, containing 56:74 ‘of potash, 1-74 of link, 409° 
of magnesia, and 4°63 of sulphuric acid in 100 parts; arf 
the same quantity of horse urine contained, of potash, 2897 ; 
of lime, 27-75 ; of magnesia, 4°22 ; and of sulphuric acid, 6-48, * 
It is the custom in India to waste these valuable liquid 
manures; the amateur gardener will however, at once, see 
their value, and will preserve and utilize both: Thus, crops 
requiring lime and p-tash would be very. greatly bene-,- 
fited by solid and liqu‘d horse-manure, whilst that 
‘of the cow would be of considerable value for succulent 
vegetables, such as Spinach, Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, &e. 
Horse-manure, owing to “ts richness in lime, if applied 
to cotton, would produce an increased supyly “of cotton 
wool; but if cow manure was applied thereto, a_ most 
abundant supply of wood and leaves would be secured, wich 
a very insignificant yield of cotton’ wool. 


The manure of the camel, goat, and “sheep is remark. 
ably rich in ammonia and its salts; hence they should be 
mixed with finely pulverised earth and charcoal dust, and 
kept under cover apart from the preceding manures. The 
vegetables which contain a large percentage of nitrogen’ 
will thrive and flourish when treated with such manures. 
Peas, ‘Beans, Linseed, the Poppy, and Tebacco,- contain 
nitrogen in abundance,and, as a consequence, are greatly 
benefited by the Bappieavon of either of the above.* 


* = aaieas 


The fossil bones #0 abundantly meg with in the Sewallicks, Ne~budda 
Valley, and other parts of India, is a manure of the very highest value, and 

“ would be worth £4 per ton in the London market. India is capable of 
supplying all Europe with this ‘valuable mineral. But as it ig Government 
property it may not be touched ; and as it would be~eesumption on “our part 

- to. point out how it might bg brought into use withous the rd of the costly 
sulphyric acid, we are obliged to be silent. . 





Nn 
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With « little practice, the amateur will in a short time 
be able to make up all kinds of composts, and to apply them 
at his discretion. 

-The Chinese, who are great’ gardeners, as a rule manure 

“each individual plant, and as the system is economical and 
effective, we would recommend its adoption. - 


The amateur -gardener should understand something 
~ about the rough-analysis of soils, ane the following instrue- 
: tions will be found of considerab'e use :— 

1st.—Weigh a given portion of soil, heat it, and dry 

it: the loss is water. 

2nd,—Burn whatever renmins: the loss is chiefly 

vegetable r-atter. 

8rd.—Add hydrochloric acid to the residue, and thus 

th quantity of lime may be determined, its presence being 
‘indicated by effervescence ; and the longer it continues, 
the richer the soil-in Inme. 

~ ath. —Wash a fresh portion of soil to determine the 

quantity of insoluble silicious sand. 

5th.—To determine the presence of humic acid, dis- 

sole a little common soda in water, add some of the soil 
thereto (previcusly reductd toa pulvurent form). and give 


itv good voil~ Pour the solution into a glass“and let it . 


settle, and then pour Off the coloured solution (without any 


sediment) into another glass. If vinegar or diluted hydro- - 


_ebloric aaeid be added to the clear brown or brownish 
_ colouged liquid, brown flecks will fall, which are humic 
acid. 36tb of carbon -and- 27th of water form 63tb° of 
humie acid, All black and dark-colourgd: soils are rich in 
this fertilizing eostance ; poor soils eontain little; and 
sands soils absolutely none. The mand of ‘the elephpat is 
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‘very rich in this substance, because he eats the entirc 
Sugarcane, the dried stalks of Maize and Millet. and, ir 
addition, goodly-sized branches of.trees, with their leaves, 
twigs, and bark. He assimilates their nourishment, and 
passes their woody or cellular fibre, 811tb of which contain: 
36tb of carbon and 45tb of water. We have mentioned this 
circumstance to show the value of elephant-manure, which 
. ean always be procured in military stations “in the plains; - 
it being of no use to the Department of Public Works, whose 
subordinates collect and~burn bricks with stable litter, 
and horse and cow or bullocks’ dung. ‘These manures 
also contain much cellular fibre, derived from the oats, 
barley, hay, and grass conrumed by these quadrupeds. 
; 6th.—To determine the presence of phorpk te of lime, 
or bone-earth, we'gh out 209 grains of “soil and place 
it in a glass,.and pour half an ounce of dilutea hyd-o- 
chloric acid cver it. Stir and mix with a glass rod, and 
allow it to stend for thirty tiours ; after-which add half an 
ounce of distilled water, stir as before, and run threugh 
" filter-paper. If to this clear solution liquid ammonia be 
added, a pale amber-coloured liquid will float (like oil on 
water) on its surface: this is phosphate of lime in s lu- 
tion, and-it may be precipitated by further additions of 
liquor ammonia. ~ i art 
7th.—To determine the prescucs of i iron, treat the 
-goil, as before, with the acid, and to the “fitered solution 
add a grain or two of prussiate of potash ; stir as Lefore, and 
“ww a few minutes the solution will become of a beautiful — 
blue colour, owing to the presence of the iron present in 
the soil. 
8ih.—To determine the presence TMuitrate of a: 
or raltpetre, boil 800 grains of soil in two ounces of digtilled 
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& 
water. -When cold, run through filter-paper ; evaporate this 
clear solu:ion (over sand or water, as most convenient) till 
reduced to a tea-Spoonful. In it dip a slip of unglazed 
paper (the margin of a newspaper will supply the material 
needed), and dry itin the sux If nitre be present,, this 
slip of paper, on being 4 fired, , will behave gxautly like touch- 
paper. - , 

' By these simpie tests the presence of the substances 
“zamed will be <ietermined; but if the amateur desires to 
obtain ‘a quantitative analysis of the soil, he will have to 
proceed a&cccrding to the lucid instructions given in Pro« 
fessor Johnston’s handbook on the analysis of soils. 

“The value of lime in the soil is so very imperfectly 
understrod in India, and its use as a manure so little 
known,*hat we imvite especial attention to thet following, 
viz.:— Lime is an essential ingredient in ‘all fertile soils. 
In 1,00016 ,of such soil there. are 5616 of lime, while 
Rarren soils contain only 41b.’— Professor Johnston. To 
apply fresh-l‘me to such soils would be simple waste; but to 
withhold it from the mejority of Indian garden soils ig 
false economy. In like manner, if salt be present in the 
soil, the quantity prescvibed as «a addition to certain 

matnres, wr haye to be lessened, otherwise not. 

The touowi> g info.mation on the subject of soils will 
be found of praccical value by others besides the amateur 
gardener .— : 

“ Soils have ben divided in the following way, accord. ~ 
ing to the proportion of cley, sand, and Jime which they’ 
possess: 

ae Ist,—Argilfaceous soils, possessing little or no cal- 
e careous matter; and above 50 per cent. of “lay. 
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it Qnd. —Loary soils, containing 20 to 50 per cent. of 
clay, with a little lime. : 

“8rd.—Sandy soils, containing not’ more than 10 per 
cent. of clay. : 

“ 4th.—Marly soils conta‘n from Sto 20 per. cent. of 
Caleareous matter. 

“<5¢h,—Calcareous soils contain more than 20 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime. 

%6th—Humus soils are those in‘‘hich vegetable- 
mould abounds.” —Professor Balfour. — 


“We give below a list of vegetable seeds of the best 

: description, as supplied by Messrs. Carter & Co: *, seedsmen, 

London, and we purpose following .the list ic giving the 
necessary instructions for their cultivation ; — 


¥VEGETABLE SEED LIST. 


1. Peas of all kinds. _| 17. Lettuce. 
2. Beans, broad. 18. Onion. 
8. French Beans and Run- | 19. Parsley. 
ners. 20, Parsnip. 
4, Beet. 21. Radish (long) & Turnip. 
5.. Kale. - - 22.-Spinach,, summer and 
6. Bru:sels Sprouts. “winter. 
7. Albert Sprouts, 23, Turnips (b-s+ fer suc- 
8. Broccoli. cession, = inclvding 
9. Cabbage. Six Weeks.) 
_ 10. Savoy. © 24, Tomato. 
, LH. Carrots. 25. Vegetable Crear~ and 
12. Cauliflower-  — “> Marrow. 
13. Celery. ; 26. Pot.Herbs. - 
14, Cucumbers. _ 27. Melons. ~ 
18° Endive. 28. Potatocs, all choice“inds. 
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a PEAS. ie 
Peas of all kinds contain in : 
100 parts of water ... we .. ~14 per cent, 
5 husk ... ; Peri « 10), 
3 starch gad sugar... 45 ,, 
a gluten and nitrogenous matters... 24 iz 
& fat sve we Rg 
os ash or mineral matter we, Bigg 


The mineral “natters present in the Peas are as fol- 


« slow, viz.:— 

Potash ... tse w. 8:10 

Soda. i ae 7:89 

Lime... ss .. 058 

Magnesia. pais we 1:36 

“Alumina ... oO se 0°20 

-Oside of iron ae v O10 

Biliea” ... _ Ta. 410 

Sulphuric acid oes vee O53. 

Phosphoric acid we ve 190 

Chlorine... _ ce Md vee 038 

“Total see 2464 

The straw of the Pea-contains— 
Potash ... 2°35 | Manganese vs. 007° 
woda ail, | Silica ve 9:96 
Lime _ 7... 27-80 | Sulphuric acid .. 3°37 
Magnesix . ... 3:42 | Phosphoric acid .., 2:04 
Aluinita™ - ...4 0°60 | Chlorine -° ... 0°04 
_ Tron ~ > sae 0°20 


Cne,acre of land will produce 1,160Ib of Boas, and 
~dley wilisonlate 348Ib of true nutriment ; and as nourish- . 
ing fotd they rank immediately after Beans. 7 7 : 

An inspection of thé analysis will show that Peas require 

a very,cousiderable quantity of lime, and-both the alkalies 

(potash and* soda) must be freely~present. Now, as our 

gard/a soil is extremely deficient in the three mi’ eral 
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matters named, it-stands to reason that unless they are 
added to the soil and compost, the erop must of ecessity 
be. small in quantity and low in quality. 

; It is nothing uncommon in the;hills and-plains to hear ; 
the finest descriptions of Pees spoken”of as -rubbish—all 
stalk and empty pods. But the “ Sub-jantas” concerned 
having very little kuowledge on the subject of Pea culti- 
vation and the requirements of the plcat, condemn the 
seeds and everything but their own want of izformation. | - 

The soil in which the Pea most luxuriates isa free, light, 
but rich loam, abounding with vegetable matte: As. such 
soils are very uncommon in Indian gardens, we must pro- 

. duce them by art. The first part. of the work is “lone ~by 
Yiming the land, and the second by a liberal ‘application of 
leaf-manure. Before sowing, the ground should be ~e- -dug . 
and broken up “fine, and marked off into drills of suitable 

. length. It is 4 great mistake sowing .2 single line of Pea 
seed with a space of little less than an inch between Pes 
and Pea. The best’plan is to mark off two drills parallel 
to each other, with a cloar space of nine inches between - 
them. The sced, which should be soaked from 12 to 24° 

“houra in “ pickle,” isto he sown singly at a distance of three 
inches apa<t, and when the plants are three inches reight, 
the ‘earth should be drawn up against ‘hei cterss on 
both sides. The small furrow formed between the Ines 
is to be strewn with sheep, goat, or rabbit-manure, and 
some pulverised soil strewn over ‘the manure, “9: as te~ 
cover it slightly. This done, the stakes for the Peas ure to 
be placed between the two rows, 30 that the plants may 
climb up freely from either side. In the plains, it avill be 
necessary to water the plants once a week, if tk2 weatheris 
sult? ; otherwise not till they come into flower. Whe? the 
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~ pods are ready to gather, the mallee should be instructed to. 
tent them off with a pair of scissors, thus protecting the 


stems from injury, which is sure to follow the usual system of 
wrenching off the pods with a jerk. When the first crop 


- has come into full bearing, arrangements should be made for 


the next crop, the single seed being sown between two 
growing plants; and when the young crop is three inches 
high, the ma/ee should, withga pair of scissors, cut the 
haulm of the first crop close by the roots, and allow them to 
dry up unmolested. The second crop will soon grow over: 
the first one, and when it, in its turn, is out of bearing, both 
should be carefully removed, dried, and: stacked as food for 
cattle. Dried Pea stalks are very nutritious, and, chopped 
up with h-v and oil-cake, afford excellent fattening food for 
sheep; and if Siven to milch-cows, will make their milk richey 


4n.ercam and butter. The third crop of Peas should be sown 


on either side of the line of stakes, and at a distance’of two 
inches ‘therefrom. tha sowing to commence. as soon as the 
sizlks of the first and second crop have been removed. 
On the remoyal of the third crop,’or succession, the land is 
to be dug up-and preparea for something else ; and experience 
traches us that the soil may be best purified by a ee 
of Cabbage and Potatoes. : 

In the Himalayas, Peas are in season from March to the 
end of Suy, cad these sown in August-September are fit 
to gather befc.e the snow falls. It is useless’ sowing Peas 


- efter the 10th of October, as the frost prevents their germi- 


nation. In the pains, what are called Early Peas-should be 
sown as soon as the rains cease; and in the hills, these 
should be sown in March, as soon as the snow disappears, or, 
say, ater ‘the 12#/ and before the 20th, when the weather is 
generally fine. In the plains, the late“kinds of Pea shovld be 
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sown at intervals of ten or fifteen days, and.a too rapid and~ 
excessive growth of stalk should be kept under control by’ 
the judicious use of a pair of scissors. Until the Pea comes 


‘into flower, the stems should not be allowed to exceed three. 


feet in height; but after the first set of Peas have formed, © 
the growth should no longer be restricted. 

The pickle means a solution of sulphate of iron in water: 
the proportions being oneechittack of Aussees dissolved in 
six, wine quarts of cold water. If the ga-den is infested 
with white ants (termites), ~ats, or mice, take the Peas out of 
pickle an hour before the time is up, and allow them to 
drain on a cloth. Have ready on aqueous solution of sul- 
phate of copper (made as @escribed under “ Flowers”), and 
dip the Peas therein for five minutes by the watca, and then 
take them out and eow without delay. By soaking the. Peas 
in pickle, the process of germination is made to commenve 
before they are sown, and the vigorous growth of the plant is 
secured. But this is uot all, ior the mallces can no longer 
steal the Peas after sowing, because the process of germina- 
tion having commenced, its interruption destroys the seed, 
which ceases to be a marketable commodity. The immersion 
of the soaked Pea in blue vitriol water posions it must 


- effectually. and not only protects 2: from ver.ain, but—keeps 


it out of the dishonest mallee’s cooking-pot.~ We mav here 
mention that certain seed Peas have a wrinkled appearance, 
which is natural to them. Therefore, if the mallee asks for 
permission to throw them away as bad or spoiled sted, Go 
‘not comply with his request. We have seen the request 
made and complied with, and cathe amateur would ‘have 
been greatly offended had we pointed - -out his~error, and 
the traps set for his Peas (Carter’s best and freshest) » we 
wituresed the act of spoliation in silence. + 
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“We give a list of the best kinds of Pea now (1872) - 
in cultivation in England, Europe, and America :— 
1. Laxron’s Supreme -Pea.—This is a magnificent, 
fine; large, and very distinct Early Pea—a green marrow fat 
-of excellent quality; the pods are very. long, and contain 
from nine to ten fully developed Peas in each pod. It is 
prolific, and grows to a height of four feet. (A prize Pea.) 

2. Cartes’s Leviatoan Prea—This is the latest 
wrinkled Pea -in ‘cultivation; very hardy, with a fine 
sugary flavour: pods of enormous size, and a very profuse 
bearer. (Highiy recommended.) 

8. Pzanopy Pgza.—A very prolific dwarf white Pea; 
an excellent variety for gener®>purposes. (Much recom- 
mended. oer 

4” Hunpreproup, on rue Coox’s Favourite Pea—A 
lave prolific variety (fourteen days! ater than the Supreme 
Pea), with remarkably fine pods; grows to the-height of four 
feet. (A prize Per.) © : 

5. Mutrum-mn-Parvo Pza.—A dwarf prolific green 
marrow, with Jargish pods, (A prize Pea.) ; 

6. Tom Taums Pra.—tThe true American variety, under 
a “oot in height; and yery useful. for growing in boxes 
and forcing. Much reco-umended.) ; 

“7, Dwarr-Warertov Pes.—Is the second early white | 
round Pea; one of the best, and a very prolific bearer. 
wes highly ‘Yecommended. ) : 

Sree 8, “Wrutras’ Emperor or raz Marrow Pra.—A blue 
wrinkled marrow Pea; very superior in flavour, and most 
prolific. It produces peds the whole length of the haulm, 
and is of branching! habit, producing from two to five stems 
close to the grownd, and again branching about eighteen 
inches or two feet higher up. The pods and Peas are 0. . the: 
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larger size. It is very hardy, and continues bearing unti> 
late in the autumn ; height, six feet. (Very highly recom- 
mended.) : 
9. Canter’s Waite Gum - PraThis is « very early 
variety ; the pods large and well-filled, excellent flavour, and 
" very prolific. It is'a valuable acquisition to the list of early 
wrinkled Peas ; height 15 to 18 inches, This isan American 
Pea, and introduced into England for the first time during 
the present season. - = 
; 10. Carrur’s First Crop Buve Pea. = ataaaoed for 
the first time this season (1872). It is a guod bearer; pods 
large and of uniform size. It is a fine flavoured Pea ; ‘height 
12 to 15 inches. . 
11, Laxron’s Evercreen Pza.—A smoc'li ‘Pea, ‘of a 
peculiar dark-green colour when cooked; “very productive, 
and of excellent flavour. (A new Pea offered for the frst 
time.) i 
12, Laxton’s Conques: Pra—aA- tall, late green 
wrinkled Pea, exceedingly productive, and of a fine- rich 
flavour. This variety is most distinct, the seed being of a 
very brjght-green colour with a white eye, the produce 
eoming to table with a beautiful appearance. (A new Pea 
offered for the first time.) le: <2 
13, Laxton’s Aupua Pega (called alsa THE. Earurest 
Wrinktep Pza).—Pronounced by judges” to be the very 
best of its season; praised for great excelience, delicate and 
sugary flavour. (A prize Pea, 1871.) esr AC 
: 14, QusEN or THE Marrows Pxas—Is a hardy Pea ; 
aud the blossoms uot being licbie~o fall off in wet weatlier, 
it produces a most abundant crop of leng well-filled pods, - 
containing 6 to 9 Peas in each, and may be hod in use from 
- Jure to Qctober ; height 5 to 6 feet. (This Pea sould 
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suit the Himalayas admirably, as most of the others. cannot 
stand the incessant heavy rains. #: 

15. Laxron’s Quaurry Pea.—A second early wrinkled 
Pea ‘of great productiveness and fine flavour. This Pea is 
Very highly recommended by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of London, 

16, Laxvon’s Quantity Pea.—A richly flavoured ~ 
second early wrinkled marrow, esteemed for its robust 
habit and extrer%s productiveness. This Pea has been very , 
highly commended for flavour and productiveness by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Chiswick. (Very highly recom- 


_ tmended.) 


17, Sarrer’s First Crop, on RinG-LEADER PEa.—lIts 
peculiax excellence cousists in its being the earliest Pea 
in cultivation. (A prize Pea, very highlY recommended.), 

* 48. New Episie-rovpsp Wrinstep Pea—A conti- | 
nental novelty of great_merit. ‘The pods should be cooked 
whole, after having the back string taken of, and may be 
served in various ways, when they will be found a delicious 
addition to the’ dinuer-tabla.” (We consider this Pea would 
be of great use in the kitchen, for making vegetable. 
curries, and adding to sops and made-dishes.) 

wis, Zaxton’s Prouric Lone Poo Pea—This is one 
of. the-fins* of the prize-taker class of green marrow Peas, 
It ie a Late Pea, and very much recommended. (A prize 
Pea, : ae 


AD 


~" 207-enrisit Invicta Pea.—This is a round blue Pea, _ 
about%wo fect in height, with straight, handsome, well-filled 
pods; is earlier than the best stocks of Dante, O’Rovagg, 


_ whilst 4he “fact of sits being a “blue Pea” proclaims: it 


to-be infinifly superior in flavour to any whifg variety 
in éaltivation. This . Pea is highly recommended by 
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Carter & Co., who supply the following very interesting infor- 
matioN on the subject of the cultivation of Early Peas, 
viz. :— 


Bown, In bloom, _. Fit for uae, 
Carter’s First Crop,‘ eS . : 
(on Rina-teapeR) .. March10 May 23 June 14 
_Kentien Invicra -» March 10 May 28 June 16 
Danreu O’Rovrxe | .. March 10 - May 81 June 27 


21. McLean’s Baur’ Perer Pea—Is-a remarkably 
dwarf variety, not over six inches high; daxk-green foliage, 

a splendid bearer, and of exquisite flavour, wit large well- 
filled pods. This Pea was introduced for the first time this 
season (1872), and it is very highly recommended.~ 

The above are selected Peas of the best kinas, avd some 
of them are vegetable wonders. The last name has been 
produced by hybridization, and, if it succeeds in the Hinia- 
layas, will be much valued. A Pea six inches high, and 
yielding large, well-filled pods of exquisife flavour, is worth 
any money. a : 

On the subject of Peas Mr. Firminger ‘observes : 
“There is no vegetable of which the seedman’s list contains 
so many varieties as the Pea. Between several; however, 
searcely auy difference exists but m name.” Thic Cpinion 
was expressed in March, 1863, since which -trme* great 
improvements have been made in Pea cultivation. The very 
best description of seed Pea would yield small-sized ‘vapid 
-Peas, if grown on a sandy or exhausted goil. It i= by ne* 
- means uncommon to see very fine large pods with imper- 
fectly developed Peas within, and the mallee, as a rule, 
blames the seed, whereas the deterioration is “exclusively | 
due_to ay inferior soil and unsuitable manurc. The field ; 
Pea of England has yet to he introduced into Indid\as a ; 
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eld crop. It will require the same sort of land and the 
same manures as prescribed for the garden Pea, and an 
acre of land so cropped will produce, on an average, 20 
bushels or 1,16016 of Peas, with first-class Pea straw in 
‘proportion, The great value of the field Pea as an article 
of cattle food will be better understood when it is known 
that 1,000 parts of dried Peas contain, of carbon, 445; of 
hydrogen, 57 ;-of oxygen, 430;, of nitrogen, 35; and of 
mineral matters .or ash, including the »hosphates, 23. 

We trust “our recommendation will induce European 
landed proprietors, tea, coffee, sugar, and indigo-planters, 
to introduce and cultivate this Pea, aud especially so if they 
are stock- breeders, 


a“ 
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The soil best adapted for Beans of all kinds’ is a firm 
loam, retentive of moisture; and to prepa~e such a soil 
artificially, a rich clayey soil should be selected and duly 
limed, and afterwards manured with a mixture of leaf- 
manure and sheep and goats’ droppings in equal parts; the 
ma‘iure to be dug into the soil at least a month before the 
Beans are sowr, and just « »revious to sowing the ground is 
tobe re-dug and prepared as directed for Peas. The seeds 
should always bz sown in rows, and one pint is considered 
enough for eignty feet of length. The Beans are generally 

sown botycen 2 and 3 inches deep and 4 inches apart (6 
to 9 inches for Windsor Beans, and 18 inches for Scarlet” 
Runners), re-turning the soil, and gently treading along the ° 
course of the row ; after which the rake should be employed 
to levei ‘the, surfaée. The Beans should be soaked. in 
picxle before sowing, exactly as prescribed for Peas, Bans 
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transplant extremely well, and therefore may be sown thickly: 
in autumn. All kinds of Beans flourish in the hills, provided 
‘the proper soil is selected, limed, and suitably manured ; 
otherwise the pods seldom come to maturity, and this is 
especially the case with the Windsor Bean. The Scarlet- 
Runner becomes a perennial at Simla, and, if annually 
manured, produces abundantly. We had some in our 
garden which were fourteen years old. Wher the. transplant- 
ed Beans begin to graw, loosen the earth along the surface 
with a hoe, and so pile, arrange, and pot down the soil that 
the rains may not find their way directij to the roots, 
which would kill them. Beans suffer much from drought, 
hence the necessity of irrigation. If attacked by,the black 
blight (ayhis), topping, when insects are at seen, Appears , 
to be the only remedy. 

In the plains, all sorts of imported Beans are sown~in 
September-October, and as a consequence many of them fail; 
but in the Himalayas they -eaguld bs sown as in England, 
only making the usual allowance for difference of latitude 
and altitude. - . a 

The seasons of sowing are autumn for the’ Mazagon, 
January and February | for long pods, and from Marelr to 
June for the Windsor. The various kinds of French | Beans, 
imported Dwarf Beans, Scarlet Runuers, and Titdian - Bears, 
may be sown at diserction in all Apr‘! and May7 “Beans are 
greatly improved by crossing. Thus, tc ¢btain a good 
variety, sow Windsor and long pods alternately in a TOW, 

-and save the Beans, introducing in future sowings an occa- 
sional Windsor Bean, till the desired rich flavour be attained, 
The cross between the Scarlet Runner and Haricot, or 
White French Bean, produces an excelléat variety. zn India 
it ig the custom to reject the Bean seed, and to eat the botled 
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“pod skins. In France, the young grecn Bean seeds are boiled 
exactly like green Peas and so eaten, the skins being 
thrown away. We make it a rule to follow the French 
plan; which has only to be tried to be generally adopted. Of - 
‘course; immature or unseeded French and Indian Beans 
may be eaten as greens, and so may tender Carrot leaf 
stems ; but when people feed on green Bean pods, they have 
no right to condem Beans as tasteless, watery vegetables. 
There are some kinds of Indian Beans which have thick 
succulent pods ; these are boiled acd eaten, and are delicious, 
whilst their eced, when formed, is not fit to be eaten. “Once 
upon a time we sent an old “ Qui-hye” a basket of very 
fine Winsor Beans. We met hin: some days after, and asked 
him howhetiked the Beans. “Liked the Beans well; they 
were like green leather, and as tasteless.” We made some 
inquiries, and ascertained that the cook had- sliced up and 
boiled the rough skins of the broad Windsors,and had kept 
the Bean sceds for his own private tooth. - We have known ~ 
Mazagon and long-pod Beans to be thrown out of a dally, 
becanse they were full of seed ! : 

The Bean and the Pea contain the same quantity of 
water, husk, starch, gluten, fat,. and ash or mineral 
matter- -But the Bean is more nourishing than the Pea— 
itg cortained nourishment being represented by the figure 
100, the Pea being 80. 

An acre of land under Beans will, on the average, pro- 

- duce 3Q-bushels, or 1,9801b, and the quantity of true 
nourishment in tne produce of an acre is 5941b; the’ 
Pea being 348tb, and <he“produce 1,160tb: hence Bean 
cultivation. as a field crop is more profitable than Pea 
cultivation. ~ But“as the soils differ, it would not answer to 


grow Beans on Pea soil, and vice versa. = 
- val 
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10016 of Bean ash, on being analysed, was fonnd to 
contain— : 


Soda and potash ... 4516 ; Posphoric acid 


w. 83tb 
Lime ... w+ 88° | Sulphuric acid =... 4h 
Magnesia .. 64 4 Chlorine ww i 
Oxid of iron oe $+ | Silica... wile i 


‘And a sufficient quantity of Bean straw, on veing burned, 
gave 31:211b of ash, which was found to contain— 


Potash - 16°56tb | Oxide ofmanganese 0-05tb 
Soda... ve 0°50 Silica 2:20 
Lime we G24 | ; Sulphuric acid... O84 
Magnesia wee 2°09 - | Phosphoric acid... 2:26 
Alumina ... 010 | Chlorine ~ 2. O86 





Oxide of iron .... 0°07 


The intelligent reader will not fail to observe that potash, 
soda, and phosphoric acid are present in very large quan- 
tity in the Ben plant, and asa natural censequence, if these 
be wanting in the soil, the Bean crop must fail ; in-fact, 
it cannot help doing so. With the above facts and figures 
at his disposal, he may, by a simple “ rule-of-three sum,” 
caleulate how many pounds of the various substances named 
should be added to the manure or compo-t applicable .to 
the soil before it is sown with Beans, which, whatever their 
denomination, and whether grown in the garden or in the 
field, require a like soil and a manure to soe conde 

The Bean to which precedence must be given-is— > - 


1. Tae. Winpsor.—The land being prepared, -ow at 
intervals from March to June, in the Himalayas. The best 
plan is to sow successive crops one after the other, accord. 
ing to the demand, as soon as the plants of the preceding 
sow Bg shall be quite above ground, The drills shoal not 
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“be nearer to each other than thirty inches. Keep all Bean 
crops clean, and the surface of the ground about them rather 
open. Finally, remember the proverb, “Gather Beans 


and ‘nave Beans ;” that is, never leave any pods to ripen: if - 


‘retundant, let them be given away or sold, for a maturing 
pod arrests the fertility of the plant, by tasking all its 
powers. One or more drills should be sown in June exclu- 
sively for seed, which will ripen in September-October. . 

2. The Mavacon Bean should, E2 sown in autumn, or 


from the 20th August to the 30th of September; this is for ~ 


the Himalayas. In the plains, the sowings should not com- 
mence till the rains have ceased, and then sow successive 
crops. This also applies to the Windsor Bean in the plains, 

8, Loxs Pops should be sown in the hills in ‘all 
February to 15th March; and in the ylains, in October- 
November. - 

4. Canter’s Cuampron Ronners.—A giant variety of 
Scarlet Runuers. -'The pods are nearly twice “he size of the 
old sort, and they hang nearly twice as thick; they fre. 
quently attain a length of ten inches, while still fleshy and 
tender, and without a trace of coarseness. The back string 


being taken off, the pods with their tender enclosed seed ~ 


are boiled, an@served at table with a seasoning of pepper, 
salt, and. butter. When the sced hardens, the pods are no 
longer fit to ear; but the seeds should be scalded and their 
skins removed, after which they should be boiled, or stewed 
in graty- till tender. Season as before, and serve hot. 
The dish is delicious. . : ° 


In the Himalayas, *his-and the common Scarlet Runner ~ 


Bean should be sown in April, and as they will become 
perennials, an an‘ual maming and forking will suffice, the 
manure to be enriched with lime and potash with some oda. 
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In the plains, the seeds should be sown as soan as the 
raing are over, on land properly prepared and manured. 
Do not forget to soak in pickle. The plants, when three 
inches high, should have sticks put in fhe ground for fete 
support. 

On the culture of this esi Mr. Firminger observes: 
“ With the cultivation of it (Scarlet Runner) as a vegetable 
I have never had much success, the produce always pro- 
ving very scanty and unsatisfactory. I have had plants in 
blossom in the rains, “heir old familiar scarlet flowers 
looked very pretty, but they dropped off without setting a 
single pod.” 

We have quoted the above to show that the Scarlet Run, 
ner may be sown in the plains before the rains set in. We 
think, if watered, they might be sown in spring, and would 
survive the hot weather. The scanty crop and barren 
flowers are due to the soil and manure being unfitted for the 
plant. In the hills, this Beat grows iow down in the hottest 
valleys, We would recommend acclimatized seed being 
obtained from Simla, Mussoorie, and Murree; and. if this 
answered in the plains, a crop of Beans might be obtained 
during the rains, and perhaps throughout the hot months. 

5. New Canaptan Express Runner BEAN This -.is 
quite a new Bean, and is described as a hybrid between an 
American Bean (called the Horticultural). and White Case 
Knife—the earliest, most productive, and hardiest of all the 
‘Runners. It is cultivated extensively - for the~ Canadian 
“markets: (Very highly recommended. ) - 

The following are all runiing™ varicties, and. should be 
cultivated like the Scarlet Runners, ouly being sown from 
three to six inches apart, viz. :—~ 

~ 6, Durcn Case Knives, 


~ BEANS. 


7. French Hanicots, on WuHite SEEDED 


Bean. 


Frencu 


8. Grant Warre Runners, 


4. Ecrirese Runners. 
. Paintep Lapy. | 


13. 


. Negro Wax Runners. 
. ScaRLer Runners, white seeds. 
Wurre-Haxicors, for cooking. 


Broap Bears, highly recommended :— : 
€, Green Nonrarett Lone 


1, New Giant Lone Pop. 


2. Becr’s New Dwarr 
Green Gem. 
8. Jonunston’s - Wonper- 
7 FOL. 
4, Tre Monarcu—a fine 
~ Long Pod. 


5. Eanty Lone Pon. 


Pop. 
7. Eartizest Dwarr Fan 
or CLuster. 


8. Improvep Winpsor. 
9. Green Winnsor—fine, 
10, TayLor’s Wrinpsor. 


+  Dwarr Kinney -Bzans.—The varieties. most highly 


recommended are :— 


1, Sra Joseea Paxron. 
2. Tae Cura. 

&, Fuumer’s Forcrne. 
4, Licur Den. a 
“Bs Nueré Lone Poppe. 


6. Newrneton Wonper. 
7. Sion Hovsz. 

8, Eanty Six Weeks. | 
9. Witmor’s Foxcrne. 

0 


10. New American Pro- 
LIFIC. 


Dwarf Beans of all kinds are planted in rows, and 
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the seeds.are generally sown, in the Himalayas, between 
the 15tf of April end the middle of June. In the plains,- 
the sowing should commence from the 15th September, and 
conclude by the 15th of October. Soak in pickle before 
sowing. The sitration should be open, not crowded by 
other vegetanle crops, or under trees. The introduction 
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and cultivation of the field Bean of England as an Indian” 
field crop is strongly recommended to stock-breeders. Tha 
Jand should be prepared as prescribed for garden Beans, 
the same manures being used. Wheat or Barley acai | 
follow a Bean crop in the United Kingdom, : 





INDIAN BEANS. 


‘Tax Mukhun Saim (Canavalia gladéata) on Burrer 
Bray.— The pod is-large, sword-shaped,- full nine inches 
long, and more than an inch-and-a-quarter wide. When 
sliced and boiled, is exceedingly tender anu very palatable. 
The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, 
ascending to the summit of the loftiest trees, and bear- 
ing year after year, from the end of the rains througiiout 
the cold season, an abundant crop aloft ia the branches, 
Sow the seed in June.” Dr. Roxburgh describes three 
varieties thus :— 

“a EryTurosrerMs.—Fo@ers and seeds red. 

i Eryrarosverma. —Flowers white and seeds red.. 
“y Leucosperma.—Flowers and large seeds White: pods 

" two feet long, often twenty-seeded.” “This variety is 

considered the most wholesome of them all, and is extensivoly 

used at the tables of Europeans, as well ax by the natives 

of Sylhet, where it is indigenous.”—Firminger. ~ a¥ 

These Beans are quite unknown” to Upper™ India, and 
should be introduced. They would be figily prized in 
England. Bentst ki 

Tug Kuumacn (Mucuna nivea).A very sineellotit 
native Bean; grows well at Simla. The seeds shouldbe 
sown in May in the Himalayas; in July in the plains. - These 
Beans are covered with a dark-coloured ‘ wlvety skin, which 
should be scraped off previous to ‘boiling, whole. Take 


. 
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Them out when boiled ‘tender; cut into one-inch pieces ; 
add butter, pepper, and salt; warm in a stewpan, and. 
serve hot. The entire Bean is eaten and is delicious. It 
requires stakes fully eight feet in height, but may be trained 
to climb up a rope tied to's tree. 

Suwet Satm (Lablab vulgare—a albiftorum).—The tender 
pods are boiled and eaten, the seeds being carefully removed, 


- and are never edten-by the natives. 


Jeva Satm-” (L. rubrfliorum).—Flowers red, and the 
pod much esteemed by the natives. 

GoorpaL Samm (L. purpurascens).—Flowers large, pur- 
plish. A large variety, with seeds more remote than any 
of the otIer varieties, and the legumes are broader.: 

Rewro Samm = (L.. purpureum).—“ Stem and the large 
flowers-purple ; pods deep purple.” — Firminger. 

All four kinds are cultivated in gardens, and supported 
by poles, often forming arhours about the doors of the 
huts of the native growers. The seeds of all are rejected. 

Inpias Kipney Beans (Lablab cultratum).—These are 
all called Saims, and, as faf as we can make out, are climbers. 
The tender pods alone are eaten, being made into curries‘by - 
the Hindoos. The varieCies named are :— 

v na. KeeCrum (or Panch Saim).—Pods straigit; seeds 
reddish ; tto~ers -thite, large. 

6. Faucatu.. Minus (Baghonuko Saim).—Pods maleate, 
Site of ihe little figner ; flowers white, largish. 

Ms Barcatum asus (Dood-pitulee Saim).—Pods falcate,, 
and nfuch longer than in. ; flowers purple. 

3. GLADIATUM, FLOBEALBO (Sada Jamai-pulee Saim).— 


Pod,“ gtadiate- -clavite—length of the little finger; flowers 


white. ~ 
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«, Macrocarrum (Gychi Saim).-—“The largest of all. 
Pods six to eight inches long; seeds black, with a whiie 
eye ; flowers red.”—Firminger. 

; Cuani-Koneg Sar, or Goa Bean (Psophocarpus éetra- 
gonolobus).—It bears a curioys four-sided pod, six or eight 
inches long and half-an-inch wide, with a leafy kind of fringe 
running along the length of its four corners, The pod is 
cooked whole, and so eaten, “This Bear is well worth a 
place in the garden,- being ornamental fcr the large blue 
flowers it bears in the cold season, as well as for the effect 
of its curious pods hanging upon‘it. The seed is sown in 
the rains.”— Firminger. 

Tur Lira Bean (Pheseolus lunatus).—The segis of this 
Bean are annually imported. from America,*t, Firminger 
states, “the plant notwithstanding is a ‘native of India, 
In this country it is not by any means as well known aud 
appreciated as it deserves to be. Besides being a most 
delicious vegetable, it possetsés als¢ the merit of coming 
‘into season, just when most others are gone off. ”. The 
pod is not eaten, “But the large, flat, ivory- “like Beans 
are shelled, laid in a pan of cold water, and boiled about 
two hours, or till they are quite soft. They have a mély, 
roast-chesnut-like flavour’? Sow im Octobe-in the Blaing = 
during May in the Himalayas. It isa climber.” 


a 
—— es 


THE BEET. 


: Tue Beet-root or Rep Beer (Beta wulgaris).—he Hin- 
doos apply the name Choo-kun-dur to all kinds of Beet,. 
which is one of the most valuable of the spindle-rooted 
vegetables. Beet-roots should be boilcc. or baked + sii? they 
become perfectly tender, when they may be Caten warm” as 
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“a dinner vegetable. “When cold, they should be cut into 
slices and covered with vinegar. They are wholesome and 
nutritious. 

‘The plant is a biennial ; that is, it grows and perfects its 
-roots in one season, and in the. following spring it sends up 
its flower-stalk, ripens its sceds, and dies.. To collect seeds, 
either reserve two or three of the best roots in the spot 
where they grow, or transplant them in autumn to a conve- 
nient situation.“ The flower-stems wi be produced in the 
following spring, and it shouldbe secured by stakes till 

. the seeds ripen. ‘Then cut them in stalks, and dry them on 
a cloth under an airy shed; separate the seed vessels, 
and preserve them in paper bags in a dry and cool place; 
the “seeds w~retain vegetative power for several years. 
Seed so obtaincd will produce superiomroots, whilst that 
procured from untransplanted roots will yield very inferior 
ones. tne ooo 

To grow the Red Beet we:i, the ground ought to be light 
and pulverisable, otherwise the spindle-root will be diverted 
if it meet with obstacles, and become forked and distorted. 

The Beet will not succeed in stiff clayey soil, nor yet in 
stday land ; and as both are very common in the Himalayas, 
the beet plan “s to trench the plot to the depth of nine 
inckes, removing stones, roots, and hard clods of earth; lay ; 
a stratum of mixed cattle-manure at the bottom of the. 
trench in order to attract the root downward, and dig the 

-menure ito the ground, using a pick-axe if necessary, 
otherwise ahoe. Sime and manure (cattle-manure) the ex-* 
cavated soil, and then re‘urmthe same to the trench. ; 

The cattle- hi Pals should be enriched by being re- 
peatedly spuinklet over with an aqueous solution of salt- 
petre—eight ounces of the salt ¢o as nfany gallons of water 
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will be sufficient ; 801b by weight of manure should be used 
and the fresher the better. 

To prevent repetition, we may here mention i aha the 

Beet, Carrot, and Parsnip are greatly benefited by the use 
of saltpetre, the potash of which is essentially necessary- 
~ for the due development of these roots. 

In the Himalayas, the ground should be prepared tor 

Beet before the frost sets in, or before the Idth of October ; 
in*the plains, operatzons should be commenced when the 
rains terminate, . 

Tn the hills, the seeds are to be sown any time after the 
"15th of March. It should be remembered that each plant 
. Will require one square foc: of space. Hence, if the plot of © 
_ land be 12 feet square, there will be room for }“~ows of plants, 

with 12 in each row, or 144 in all. Wivh these figures 
as a guide, sow successive rows or plots (according to pro- 
pable consumption), at intervals of ten days, to the 15th of 
May. In sowing, stretch tlie line, snd draw an even drill, 
about an inch or an inch-and-a-half deep ; and drop threeseeds 
at every 12 inches, so that if all germinate, two plants may be 
* pulled up: the seeds to be soaked in pickle, and subse- 
“quently in the cupreons solution, because insects and otaer 
enemies are apt to attack them.- Cover thc seed with light 
fine earth, and beat down gently with a spade. It wil be 
“advisable ‘to sow a small plot with’ 40 o; 50 seeds, to be 
used for transplanting in case any of the plants of the 
same age, growing in the drills, are destroyed by-irsects-or _ 
‘accident. Keep the rows or beds entireiy free from weeds 
by hand-weediug, the weedirg-hyck being made’ use of. 
The roots of the first sowing will be ready in August, and 
thence throughout the winter. In the ;lains. the end of | 
Seftember is the proper time to commence sowing, and the 
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“ground having been manured .and duly prepared, ‘the best . 


y 


plan is to lay out the plot into ridge and furrow ; a clear space 
of from 14 to 16 inches existing between ridge and ridge, 
measured from the centre of the‘r summits, on whichstretch 


-the- line and make a drill as before, and put down three 


seeds at*intervals of 12 inches, conducting all the opera- 
tions as previously explained. The ridges should be fully 
9 inches in height, and from 12 to 16 feet in length. 
By adopting this plan every Beet evowing on the ridge 
makes vigorous _ dowuward grovth, and a corresponding 
increase in bulk. If the weather is dry, well-irrigation may" 
be resorted to, the water being let in at one end of the 
furrow a7 d out at the other.” Dreaching is injurious. It has 
been found practice that the presence of salt’ in the 
manure or soil ucts most injuriously on she Beet; and still 
more so on the Sugar Beet. Hence, salt, should on no 
account be added to the manure, nor should. night-soil be 
employed as such, on accoune of its richness in culinary 
salt. The_development of saccharine matter in the Bect* 
and Sugar Beet will not take place in the presence of salt, 
and an insipid root is the invariable result if it has been 
used. The cultivation of the Begt-root has made great 
advanc’s in Exgland, and -ve give below a list of the best 
kinds mentioned iw Carter’s latest catalogue (1872) :— — 

* (1, Tu. Pexrection or Beers.—For flower-garden 
decoration or for salad.—Root of medium size, rich colour, 
avd fing favour. Foliage shining black, of dwarf and regular 
habit, and, unlike other Beets, thé leaves show their dark~ 
colour from the seed leaf: (A prize Beet.) 

‘2, Hxpersoy’s Dwarr Watertoo Beer. —Recom- 
mended as quite distinct from any other variety. 
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8. Carver’s Sr. Osytn Bret.—Medinm size, good shape _ 
short top, rich deep blood-red colour, fine flavour; the best 
table Beet in cultivation. (Very highly recommended.) 
4, Dewy’s Best.—Mu‘h: recommended for flower-gar- 
den decoration, Z . 
5. Becx’s Improven Sua-Kaue Beer.—A® delicate 
esculent, quite equal to Sea-Kale. 
6. New Eeyerran Turnip-roorep _Bern. —Quite dis- 
“tinct from other Breet. in being shaped like a fine snowball 
Turnip. The flesh is of very deep colour, good quality, and 
‘fine flavour. 
7. New Cumaian Beer (for decorative sage 
This striking novelty is specially adapted for- bedding” 
purposes ; the foliage presenting a variety —*volonr, from 
bright-orange to purplish-crimson. 
8, New Pineapriy Snort Tor. 
9. Sma. Sxrzcrep Bioop Rep. 
10. Nurrine’s Serecren Dwarr Rep. 
11. Perrrruar Sprnacn. 
12, Dewanr’s Finz Dark. 





THE CABBAGE. TRIBE. 

This includes some ¢f the most hardy, easiest cul’ivated, 
and useful of kitchen vegetables. To be¢ grown to verfection 
the Cabbage requires a good rich soil, and as this is nt 
very often met with, the soil of the garden must first be 
limed, dug up, and highly manured. The best manure 1or ~ 
‘this class of vegetables is night-soil, and after it goat and 
sheeps’ droppings. As malleeS whl not use night-soil, the 
best plan to secure an abundant supply. of goat-mapure is 
to hire a herd of goats (or a flock of sheep) fr the night. 
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“Have a ood supply of pegs and ropes in readiness, and . 

tether the animals on the land to, be planted with 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, &. Supply them with green and 
dry fodder—and water, if they 1%ed it: the milch-goats to 
have grain (moth) given to them us usual. Next morning, 
after the sun is well up, carefully remove the goats; have . 
the manure spread over the surface, and dug into the soil 
without delay,—theland to be limed immediately after the 
manure has besn worked into it.~ Now spread leaf-.« 
manure or decayed leaves over the surface, and twenty- 
four hours after irrigate the land, but do not drench 
‘it. When the soil is sufficiently dry, dig it all over again, 
break the clods, pulverise, and p-epare the land for plant- 
ing. Lf the ~ycrations indicated commence after the 15th 
of September, tiie seedling Cabbages mar be put down in 
all October. % 

‘The various kinds of seed are sown during the first - 
“week of September in voxes, aud again twenty days later. 
The seedlings, when of sufficient size, are transplanted to a 
bed prepared for their reception. If the weather is sultry, 
the plants must be sheltered with matting or canvas, to 
be removed an hour before sunset, and to be replaced after ° 
8 amnext morning. If insects attack the leaves, dust 
ther with a mixtire of sifted wood’ ashes and chunam. 
In fact, it i. best to do so as a precautionary measure, and 
thus protect the plants before they are attacked. If cater- 
-pifars “neke their appearance at any time of the plants’ 
growth, fill a cominon flour-dredger with a mixture of dry- 
tobacco-leaf powder and sifted chunam in equal parts, 
Dredge this comp/rund powder over the worms, whether 
they be on the upper or under-surface of the leaves. The 
mallee shouli make a daily “nspection of the Cabbage 
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plants, and remove all leaves on which moths and butter-. 
flies have laid their.eggs. In Simla, too much care cannot 
be bestowed on the subject, as unless these eggs and worms 
are destroyed, the Cabbage “Zop will be lost, and some cthers 
into the bargain; in the-plains similar care is indispensable.. 
The young plants, when between four and six inches 
high, will be ready for planting out. As the time 
. approaches, draw and mark rows of lines~on the ground 
- prepared for the Cabkages; let there be a apace of two feet 
between line and line, ard at every cightecn inches make 
a hole nine itiches in diameter and between. six and eight 
inches in depth. Have ready a sufficient quantity of dry 
pulverised goat-manure, which has been previous!» enriched 
by being wetted with an aqueous solution of -=tpetre, Mix 
a good handful of this manure with thé excavated soil, 
which replace.in the hole, and so proceed with the rest; 
» when all are. ready, commence transplanting, allowing a 
single Cabbage, Cauliflower, or Krolekole to each hole. 
‘Water after planting, and do so daily till the plants strike 
and make growth. : 7 
_ With the exception of the ‘Tobacco, no plant requires 
* such high manuring as members of tne Cabbage family ; and 
when good seed fails to produce a good erp, it ix a sure 
sign that the land hts not been properly*prepared. _ > 
In order that the art of Cabbage eltive ion may be 
thoroughly understood, and the great value f this esculent 
be fully appreciated, we give two analyses, one of +he. 
“green, and the other of the dried Cabbage leaf :— 
100tb of green Cabbage lewvec contain— 
Water... .. 8916! Gluten see. 14 to 23%6 
Fibre ... vob | Fat, a trace. -  ~ 
Storch or its equivalent 7}h , Ash a “Hb 
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_ 100% of dried Cabbage leaves contain— 
Water... nil. | Gluten ™ w. 14h 
‘Fibre ... wo 1b | Fat... ee itb 
Equivalent of starch 66tb | sh or mineral matter 8tb 


It has already been explained t.iat the mineral matters 
of plants are extracted from the soil by the roots. The 
facts before us’ show that every 100lb of Cabbage leaves 
permancutly reiaove 4tb of minercl matter from the- 
soil, and if the soil is rich in rand (silica), and deficient 
in the other and more valuable constituents, it stands 
to reason that the crop must fail. The very large 
“ quantity -f gluten present in thc Cabbage and Cauliflower 
shows the nec-~ity for employing manures rich in nitro- | 
genous matters, Agricultural science texches us that’ 10016 
of cowdang, used as manure, will produce 1216 of gluten 
in the plant; whilst the same quantity of goats or sheeps: 
droppings will produce 32,9,1b of gluten. Therefore, if the 
best Indian cowdung manure be used for the land under 
Cabbages, the iaferiority of the produce may be foretold 
with the utmost certainty. 

In the following list we have brought only the very 
best of cheir-kiid to, the amateur gardener’s notice. viz. :— 


FUW AMERICAN CABBAGES: 

ra Tue axty Wymay.—This variety is in great 
repute *n.the States, and is recommended for its earliness 
and fincaiess of quatity. : 

Q° Tae Eanty Wanerssip.—A great favourite with 
New York market oe deners ; very early, and sure to head. 

3, Cocor-nor’ Caspace.—Thus designated from its 
similarity ins. -ape to the Cocoa-nut ; very early, and of grad 
. quakicy. 
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4, Genats Marget Cappace.—An early varity ; very 
highly recommended. 

5. Tue Emperor. 

6. Tua Nonparett. 

7. Earty Jersey. — 

8. Canter’s Earry. 

9, Carten’s Matcuvess. 

10. Waeexer’s Impertan. 

11, Tom Taums, or Lirrte Pixie 

12. Suruutne’s QuEEN. 

18. Rep Dutcn Lance Improvep. 

14, Cuou pe Minay. _ 

15. Couve Trovcnups.—Improved thousand-headed. 

Tn the Himalayas, these should be sown in succession, 
monthly, from March to September. 


Yroen early kinds. 


SAVOY CABBAGES. 
]. Canter’s Lirrte Pixte Savoy.—Very highly recom- 
.mended. Planted out 16 inches plant’ from “plant ; ‘the 
ground is literally covered witk small but delicious heads 
of from 14 to 2ib each. 2. 
2. Dwarv GREEN CURLED. 
8, Goxpen Grose. 
4, New Frataer-sTeMMED. 
_5. New Dwarr Ux. 
6. New Dwarr Sproutine Un. : 
-In the hills (Simla), for early crops sow in Merch, and” 
again in April-May for the majn cxops. : 
BRUSSEL SPROUTS- 
A. Canren’s Own-GrowzH. "3. Sony’ 2’s Grant? 
< 2. Importep rrom Hou. np. | 4. Datmen~ Sprovrs, 
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Sow as before in the Himalayas, and transplant early 
in rich, well-prepared ground. 





BORECOLE, .R KALE, 


“1. Toe Acme Kaxe.—Vory i‘ghly recommended. It 
is described as follows :— It is really a superb thing, and 
combines every desideratum, being very hardy, very early, 
prolific, tender, mi’1, and a brilliant-green when boiled.” 
The leaves of this very dwarf-curled Wale grow close to the 
ground; they are of a glaucous green, intersected by a 
scarlet midrib. 

2. Dwarr Green Curiep Scorca. 

3. Asparagus Kate, —(True.) 

4° Corragur’s Kave.— (True.) 

5. New Fearner Scotcn. 

6, New Heapine. 

7. Tue AperceLpiz Kau. ; 

8. Carrer’s Improve GarnisHine Kate.—The colours 
of, the leaves vary from rich crimson to. white, laced and 
fringed. i‘ 

~ In the Himalayas~sow in Merok for early, and in April 
for main bata cams oa 


= nit ~BROCCOLI. 

i. Carrer’s Cuampron Broccou.--M. Saul, in Thé 
Florist and Pomologist, reports on it as follows:—“ One . 

- of the “beat, if not the best, late Broccoli in cultivation, 
and a most useful auxiliary, where a large supply of - 
vegetables is required.” 
2.Carrer’s °ymmer Broccott.—This variety is very 
dirtinct frox all other sorts in the seed, foliage, and heads. 
lt is generally fit for use in Juz: (May-June in the hills) 
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thus filling up the gap which at ore time exinted between 
Broccolis and Cauliflowers. - 

3, Snow’s WintER Wuire Brocconr.—The true variety, 
which heads and is fit to eroat Christmas. . 

4, Earty Wuire C (pn. | 

5. Wavcneren, 

6. ImreriaL Winter.—The three last = be fit for cut- 
ting from September to December. 

The Broccolis fit for cutting in Decen.ber and January 
(in the hills understood), besides snow winter, are :—- 


1. Tae Farry Penzance. | 3. Bacxnousn’s Winter 
2. Bucx’s Harty Gem. Wuire. 


The Broccolis fit for cutting in spring (hills and id plains), 
from February to April, are :— 


I. Apam’s Karty Ware, 7. New Wiis. Srrovurt- 

2, Daverr’s Pink Caps, ING. 

3. Earty Punrce Srroum| 8. Kxicut’s  Szir-Pro- 
ING. TECTING, 

4, Ditcock’s Brine. 9. Frocmore Pxorecrint. 

5. Mituer’s Dwarr | 10. Sournampron Fine: 
Ware. “Waite, = 


6. New Reapine Gran. oar = 


The Broceolis fit for cutting i im su. wmer (int the Hima- 
layas only), or May to July, are :— - 


1, Carryr’s Crampton. 4, Carver's Summer. 


2, Carriy’s Ecuipse. 5. Garroway’s Lange 
8. Connine’s Revrance. Waites, a 





In the Himalayas, the sowing of Broceoli seed should 
commence about the first week in Apri] for lat’ sprizg use. 
Sow the late sort between the 10th and 15th of May, and 
sow .Walcheren in the lass meek of May, and again in 


"August, , In the plains there can be uo spring sowings 
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whatever ; and the only way of securing any of the earlier 
kinds would be to sow in boxes in August, and to plant 
out in September, during which month, and, say, to the 15th 


October, the other kinds should be sown at short intervals, 


, 


THE CAULIFLOWER. 


In the plains, a4 kinds of Cauliflowers are sown between 
September and October; and they come into season in 
December, and last to the end of February. In the hills 
(Simla), we have had Cauliflowers on our table throughout 
November and part of December, and again in all April 
and May. We sowed the seed in boxes (kept under shelter) 
in August, and “planted them out in September, and they 
throve well. If a hot-bed be available (an the hills), make 
a sowing in pans in February and March, to be pricked out 
in April for an early crop, and sow again in April and May 
for succession, if protected Cauliflowers will last through 
the winter- and in such case the seed will have to be sown 
in August. The rains, Feetles and caterpillars, generally 


destroy Cauliflowers gr] Cabbages in the hills; thereforethe -~ 


best plan will be to “.se the plants scwn in May as greens ;-- 
in this state they a ‘e most delicate eating. * 


The 1clowir are che choicest of their kind, viz. :—~ 
“71, Carrer’s Dwarr Maumora CauLirLower.—Very 
dcarf, Dardy, with firm white heads ; stands drought well,—: 
in fact this variety ‘vas become an universal favourite. 

8, Vercn’s Avtyma Cianr CavuLirLower.—This new 
and extren ely vafaable varicty is perfectly distinct from 
any other sc ‘t. The leaves are long and tapering, and the 
habit of the ‘plant is robust, but very ‘upright and compact, 
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The heads are magnificent, beautifully white, large, firm,” 
and compact, and, being thoroughly protected by the foliage, 
remain longer fit for use than any other sort. —(A prize 
Cauliflower.) . 

8, Eanty Dwarr By7mn, 7 

4. Harty Lonpvon. 
» Fine Lance Lare Caviircower. 
. Froemore Forcina. 
. STANDHOLDEK oR Grant. 
. WaLcHrren. 
. LeENoRMAND’s Paris, 


SOMNATM 


The Cauliflower is indigenous to the Punjab, and, with 
suitable manuring and cultivation, its size and flavour would 
be greatly increased. The imported. autumnal kind? men- 
tioned will thrive in the North-Western Provinces and 
Punjab, but noi the spring varieties, the culture of which 
must be confined to the Himalayas. _ 





CARROTS, 


The Carrot requires a deep light soil, the land to be 
“_prepared and manured_as described 1.r Beet-root, If the 
soil. is stiff, apply a sufficient quanti’y of sand, md dig 
and work it into the soil. In the hills \the cultivation of 
the Carrot in ridges well repays any ¢ “ra irovsle.s_the 
seed should be sown from four to six “inches apart, 
‘aecording to the size of the variety. The sowings may * 
commence (snow and weather permitting) in Fekruary 
for the early kinds, and i in Mateh,~ April, and May for the 
others. For the late crop, sow betwee. 10th and 15th of 
‘June, so as to have the plants above ground before the tme 
rains set in; aud again about the 20th of August, if there 


~ ry 
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is a breakin the weather. As Carrots bear transplanting 
very well in the hills, the extra plants -removed from the 
ridges should never be throw. away. They may be put. 
down wherever six inches square of space can be found, 
ind may be sold for a fair sam. The Carrot is in great 
demand for soups, stews, and made-dishes, for which the 
small roots arswer admirably ; the ridge-grown, or superior 
crop, being reseryed “or a separate dish. 

The amateur gardener should make it a rule to see 
the Carrot seed sown in his presence, otherwise country 
Carrot seed of known inferior quality will be sown, and the 
mallee will sell the superior sced to his friend—the market 
gardener. The inferior seed runs up into stalk and flower, 
and thé mallee brings the fact to his master’s notice, who 
vents his wrath on the London seedsnian, whilst the real 
culprit is not even suspected. We would Z7ecommend all 
Carrot. seed being soaked for an hour in pickle, then mixed 
with sifted wood ashes and sown by threes. If the land 
will admit of the seed being sown broadcast, mix the pre- 
_pared seed (after being asl-dried) with sand and coarse char- 
co# dust, and then sp the plot sown and well raked over, 
These precautions ah dete a genume crop. The seed may- 
be saved by) plantin: a few of the best Carrots to ~tand the 
winter. _ Carrot » d above a year old will not germinate. 

~Tn the zla‘ns, the early kinds should be sown at 


. , intervals of eight or ten days in September, and the other 


sorts i* all October. To preserve Carrots for future use, 
take them up when fit Tor the table, and, without washing 
or scraping’ the rovfs, store them in boxes as follows :— 
Spreaa’som: dry straw on the bottom, and over it two 
inches of dr}, finely pulverised soil; qn it lay down a laver 


_ of Carrots, sdine- fashion, heads and tails. When the work 
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is completed, spread the same depth of soil over th Carrots, 
and put down a seeond layer, and so on till the box is filled, 
when put straw over the last Zourse of soil and nail down the 
lid. Before packing the > Carrots, cut away the green leaves 
down to the crown, but,+ “ke care not to cut the crown, or the 
upper part of the Carrov. By following this plan in the hills, 
the Carrots taken up in. May will be kept fit‘for use till the 
late'crop is ready, and the Carrots stored *n winter will last 
till the spring ‘crop is ready. As these roots will always 
realize four annas a seer when out of sesson, the trouble 
taken in their preservation is money exceedingly well laid 
out, and will pay a good share of expenses, In Tndig, it is the 
custom to feed horses, milch-cows, and milch-goats with 
Carrots, under the impression that in the latter casé tue milk 
will be increased and improved, and in ‘the former, the ani- 
mal will be benefited in every way. A perusal of the following 
analysis will stiow the low value of the Carrot as cattle food :—~ 
10016 of the. best Carrots of their kind contain— 


Water... -. 87t6 | Gluten * to 1} 
Husk or skin .. 84tb Fat, a trace. 

- The equivalent of Ash o: nineral mat- 

~~ starch .- Tt ter..- = 0. Mb 


The common village Carrot grown hy the e ~yo's pro- 
bably does not contain above #16 of g aten 110th of 
roots, which gives 35 grains of gluten to the pound of 
Carrots. “ Se ae 
The Carrots held in the greatest ~stimation by the. Eng- 


lish market gardener are as follGw, vie+— : 

1, Tue Earty Horn. | 4. Lone Suarez. ~~ 

2. Earty Suorr Frenca. 5. SetecTen Scaruer. -* 
_ 8. -James’s Scaruet. 
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And after these come the Lona Orance, the InrerME- 
piatE, and the ALTRENCHAM. 


ee - THE PARSNIP. 

The Parsnip grows remarkably well in the Himalayas, 
dnd would no doubt succeed in the 1 -rthern stations of the 
Punjab. It is a taper-rooted vegitable, resembling the 
Carrot in shape, and, when cooked, is much relished with salt- 
fish and salted m¢ats> We quote, but.are not responsible 
for the following, viz. :—It is uged in the preparation of. 
soup, of a specie¢ of marmalade, and in the manufacture of 
a wine which is said to approach nearest the malmsey of 

* Madeira end the Canaries than ony other. It is also an 
excellent agriculfaral as well'as horticultural vegetable, and 
is extensively grown for cattle on the Continent.” 

The Parsnip is not liable, like the Carrot, to be injured 
by severe weather, and its flavour is decidedly improved by 

«the action of frost. If taken »p before the snow falls, or 
before Christmas, and properly protected, the roots will 
continue good till May in the following spring. To the 
permanent resident and | Etiropean settler in the Himalayas 
the Value of the Parsniy“s very great, and with a stock ofield 
Parsnips in store the) may frustrate the combinations of the 
hillmen ( paharees) - ‘ho, when the snow is on the ground, 
demand -bs-~d sv us of money for bundles of oak leaves 
and ‘ll grass. ” 

~.. ~The Parsnip-requires a rich, deep soil, trenched and 
manuret as if for ¢ crap of Bect-root. The seed is sown 
in drills o foot asunder, _ he-period of sowing is comprised 
between_the, Mast wok of February (weather permitting) 
and_ the seco d week of May. On thinning out, let the 
remaining plar*s be nine inches apart in-the row. < 
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The best garden Parsnips are as follows, viz. :— 
1. Tue Fine Szuecrep. 3. Tas Improven Jersey. 
2, Toe Srupenr. 4, New ‘Parsnip’ CuErvit. 
The Cattle Parsnips are— d < 
1. Toe Hottov Cxrownep.—The bests 
2. Tue Laro’ Jersey.—A great cropper. 
8. Tae Lancs Carries. -. 
Sow 6tb of seed per acre. eS 


100tb of Parsmips contain— 


Water ... - 4. 8216 | Gluten... . wee 1 4tb 
Skin... .. 81) Fat... ree 91) 
Sugar Ash... « 1 tb 





In the hills we would recommend seed bein« given to * 
a zemindar to sow under contract, i.e.,. iSthe resident has 
not sufficient land for the purpose,—the entire crop to be 
purchased at a fair rate. 


—— 


THE ONION TRIBE. 


This savoury class of kitchen vegetables comprises the 
Onion, Leek, Garlick, and Shallci. All are natives of eastern 
couytries, but they grow to grea: perfection in Italy,-and 

— also in the British Islands. In India, the cultivation of the 
Onion is very imperfectly understood, , nd, as < natural con- 
sequence, the superior imported vaxietic either Uk ‘Usgenerate, 
or, by being pulled up for use before iaey are’ eve>half- 
grown, cause considerable disappointment. In 1870. we. 
obtained some seeds of the Giant Wurte Tarrout. Or Ny” 
samples of which had weighed oxer 9Ib. The seeds germi- 
nated very freely, and were planica: out ir August; in 
December the roots were two inches in dia rete > and in 
March they were over three inches. We lett Simla or the 
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29th of tuat month, and subsequently heard that, being con- 
sidered full-grown, all were ruthlessly ‘pulled up by the 
mailite for kitchen use. 

We have mentioned this circumstance to show that 
Onion seed received overland (ay k ‘ter-post), and sown in 
boxes in July, was fit to transplar.t in August, notwith- 
standing the -pi.ions of the mallee, who, being accustomed 
to make sowings *u Actober-November, predicted an utter 
failure. 

The value of the Onion as an article of food is as little 
understood as its cultivation, and this most nourishing 
esculent, instead of being used as vegetable, is treated as 
a spice or condiment. The matured Onion, baked, boiled, 
roastea, or stewed, is very palatable, and as the dried roots 
contain from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of gluten, its 
nourishing powers are great; but what maxes the Onion 
still more valuable is its restorative power. “It is rich in 
sulphur and the food phosphates, and, if eaten with bread 
and salt, will sustain and support human dife from year. to 
year. & * 

~ To grow the Onioy~successfully, the soil should be rich, 
light, and deep, and-,ell ~xposed to the sun. The application — 
of sanu anc leaf-m: aure are indispensable, amd efter they 
have bcen-well du’ in calcareous manure mixed with bone- 
asb-—hou'd be f.ecly applied, and finally goat or sheeps’~ 
droppings enriched by aqueous solutions of sulphate of 


“ics and saltpetre. These substances having been suffi- 


“ eientlx incorporated owith the well-dug soil, water or 


irrigate~the land, “4, when sufficiently dry, mark it off 
into Cols, ust so deep as to be clearly discernible,—the 
drills to be from six, nine, to twelve inches apart, ac- 


cording to t.e description of Onion to be grown ;- the 
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Onion seedlings (of which presently) to be jut down 
in the drills in rows, at intervals corresponding to the 
size of the Onion. Thus, the White Giant Onion: will 
require twelve inches of space between plant and plant 
and as much between the ‘rows, whilst the small But. 
ton or Pickle Onion will not require saore than two 
inches between plants and six between r.ws. This mini- 
mum space is necded for feet room,-when the plots are 
being weeded, We may here mention that seeds are some- 
times sown along the course of the drills and covered over 
with pulverised soil; when the plants are above ground, 
they are thinned out. This plan is very wasteful, and the 
pulling up disturbs the roots of the plants left.” ‘the Onion . 
seed should be sown in boxes, in finely pulverised zarden 
‘soil, prepared secunaum artem. ‘The box and soil being ready, 

_ empty the parzel of Onion seed into a soup-plate. Have 
a kettle of boiling water ready on a brazier, pour boiling 
water over the seeds till the plate is full, and allow it to 
coql down till lukewarm, by which time every sound Onion 
‘teed will have germinated. Povr off the water, and drain 
the seeds on a cloth; have ready ©ome sifted wood-ashes, 

—strew them on a plate, and op- tha place the seeds ;_ 
sprinkle . ashes over them, cover with another pla*e, and «= 
shake up the contents gently together. ‘The seeds cre now 

~ ready, aud should be sown at once. The young ylant— will 
come up very speedily, and will thrive apace. When suffi- 
ciently advanced, prick them out into a bed which cap-he 
sheltered from the rain, and, when retween three and four ~ 
inches high, transplant them to 2%. Onion bed.- ‘Bhe 
seedlings so produced will have a start of f dy *arteen 
days (and often more) over seed sown in the usual manrer, 
and the plants wil take and keep the lead to te end. In the 

, c = ; 


- y 


. 
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rains, Or‘on seed sown in the open will swell and rot. In 
September, Onion seed may be safely sown in the open, be- 
ing treated as before ; but for the spring sowings in the hills, 
the seeds must be sown in boxes after the 15th of February, 
to be pricked and planted out-in‘al March. In the plains, 
for an early cop sow in boxes in the beginning of Sep. 
tember, and plan: out as soon as the weather is set fine; and 
for the late cron, sow in all October. By adhering. to 
the hot-water plan, all disappointment 1s avoided, as bad or 
spoiled seed wil not sprout, wuilst every good seed will 
invariably do so. On,this point we speak from personal 

knowledge. The Onion forms its bulb in the first, year of. 
“its growch, and the flower and seed in the second year. 
These ~mall Oniéns will very often produce a flower-head, 
which, as soon as it is fairly visible, .. to be pinched off. 
Another attempt will be made, and that also-must be frus- 
trated. The natural course of* the vital fructifying .sap. _ 
being thus interrupted, will be diverted to the bulb, which 
will increase accordingly. When the bulbs are full-grown, 
twist theit necks, and take up the crop when the leaves. 
become yellow, and expose the Onions to the sun and _ 
air under a shed till “iey be externally quite dry, when store _ 
in a drv plese. All kinds of Onions are called Peeauj by 
the peeple.of Indis. and those mentioned in the following 
list.are use vest c their kind :— 

1, Giant Wuirr Trrrott Onion.—Specimens of this 
~~ magnificent Onion were exhibited at Oxford, and four of the 
~ heaviest roots turned vhe scale at 91b 302. each. Sow, 
in July and-August *~the hills. “(A prize Onion). 

2-.Nev Nearoniran Marzacotey Onson.—This is by. 
far the earliest Onion in cultivation. It is a beautiful silvery- 
white-skinneg variety, and a capital kee>er, and possesses 
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every quality for flavour to make it“a great favourite for 
culinary purposes. -In the hills, it may be sown in February 
or March (at discretion), and its rapid growth will produce 
a splendid crop early in the year. It may also be sown as 
an autumn Onion in July, ane the crop will come into use - 
late in the same season. (A prize Onion.) 

8, Earty Warr Naries Onton.—A distinct variety, 
of quick growth and mild flavour. The-spesimens exhibited 
in June, 1870, weighed 316 7oz. each. (A prize Onion.) 

4. Lanes Trauian Rip Tarrort On’ on.—lIts flavour 
is exceedingly fine and mild. The samples exhibited weighed 

- from 216 6oz. to 2% lloz. each. In the hills sow in March. 
(A prize Onion.) 

5. New Grant Rocca Onion or Narizs. —A s,.endid 
variety of Onion, o: delicate flavour, large globular shape, 
and light-brow: skin. If sown in the spring (March), this 
variety will produce largef Onions than any spring sort. 
Some of the bulbs exhibitea, weighed 316 9oz. (A prize 
Onion.) 

6. Nasszy Mammora Onton.—A magnificent Onion, 

. With a fine skin of a bright-yellow cclour ; superior in size, 
__-flavour, and excellence to the best 1, hite Spanish Onion. 
(A prize Onion.) * 

7. Tue Covent Garprn Pickizne ‘ion. — Ths true 
-variety, producing small Pickling Onions. Wey y keghly 
recommended.) 

8. Tux Truz Nocera Onton, or small French Pia : 
ling Onion. (Very much esteemed is. France.) - 

9. New Inrermeprati: Onion.—*~is is a cistinet sort, 
and produces a greater weight per acre than - .ther~3lobe 
or White Spanish ; form like an Orange, 

10. Danver’s Yettow Onion, _ 
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11. Nunenam Park Onion. 

12. New Wurre Intermepiate Onion. 

These three last named are highly recommended for field 
culture, and are remarkable for producing a greater weight 
per acre than other (field) kinda. These would answer 
well in the plains, where a superior description of Onion 
is much needea and would be highly valued. The other 
kinds specially yscommended for field culture are :— 


Tur Broop Rev. Ture New Grant Maperra. 
Tre Rep Mammorn Trirout. Tue New Quzen. 

Tue Warre Goss. Tue Srrassurg. 

James’s Keerine Onion. Tue WELsH. 


Tue Lisron. 

AJl these kiads would answer well in the plains, being 
sown in the second week in September to stand through 
the wiater,—the crop to be gathered in all March. 


THE LEEK. 

The Leek (Allium porrum)—called by mallees Lik 
Peeauj—if properly treated in a favourable soil and situa- 
tion, grows to a very large size. It is a plant which is much 
intproved by transplantation, but yet can be grown very well 
in its seed-bed™ In’ she Tiimalayas, sow the seeds in a shallow 
drill on or after the 20th of March, and cover them with half- 
an-~incl: of 4ine s'il. ‘When the seedlings are above ground, 


thin them out to stand three inches asunder, and at the second 


et pean) take out intermediate plants, so that the plants 
Tetu-aa the seed-bod will stand six inches asunder. These 
will yield a.crop of Pe raidéle-sized Leeks in the succeeding 
autumn. 0 ; 
To traasplant” Leeks, prepare a bed in May-June, to 
contain four“or six rows nine inches apar{; and manurethe 
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soil richly, as if for Onions. When ready, make holes 
along the intended line six inches deep and as far apart. 
In each hole plant a strong, well-grown Leek taken from 
the seed-bed, and put in a double handful of old cordung 
manure; before filling *n with the excavated soil, water 
the plants without delax, and again three days after, which 
will suffice. Under favourable circumst mces, Leeks of 
large size and most excellent quality wil-be forthcoming 
in the autumn and thereafter. 
The best kinds of Leeks are as follows :-— 


1. Toe Heney’s Prize. 3. Mussru-surcu.—Large. 
2, Lonpon Frag. 4, Tue Ayton Casrie 
Giant. 2 
~ 


THE SHALLOT. 

The Shallot (Allium ascalonicum) is a native of Pales- 
tine, which grows remarkably well in the Himalayas. 
Its ‘culture is precisely the same as that of the Garlic, 
Sow in March-April. The small Onion-like bulbs are the 
parts caten. 


THE GARLiv. 2 


The Lussoon, or Garlic (Allium sati-um), is one_of the 

. most pungent species of Allium. It as inc ‘eased by dividing 

the bulbs into cloves, and planting them into good’ sandy 
Joam in the Himalayas, at any period between the mid¢le -_ 
of February and the end of April. -Draw drills two iuches. , 

deep and nine inches apart, the> press the root end ot each 

clove firmly into the soil till it stands erect ; let he distance 

between each be six inches, and fill up tne dril!s with sand 
or pulverised silisious soil, Keep the bed frc~ from weeds, 


4 
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and when,the leaves turn. yellow in July-August, take up the 
bulbs with a hand-fork and store them ina dry room. In - 
_ ithe plains, sow as above in September-October. 


he Garlic is very rich in sulphur and the combinations 
of phosphorus ; hence, to grow it to-perfection, the compost 
used should be enriched with bone-ash saturated ‘with an 
aqueous solution of the sulphate of iron made as strong as 
possible. The t st plan is to dissolve 116 of copperas 
in 2tb of boiling “water, and add thereto 5tb of bone- 
‘ash in powder ; mix’ well together, pour in a pint of 
water, and give it a boil, stirring the mixture; now re- 
duce the fire, and allow the water to evaporate ; after which 


* dry in tks sun, reduce to powder, and keep in tins for use. 


One tea-spoonful<f this compound will be sufficient for each 


- plant, and should be mixed with a handfol of dry pulverised 


goat or sheep-manure. 


The Garlic, in addition to being very nourishing, acts on, 


the blood and opens the sudori®ce pores of the skin. The 
cloves should be boiled, till tender, in milk; this will 


reduce the taste or flavour of Garlic to a minimum, and . 


prevent the breath and perspiration from smelling of it. 
The. Garlic thus prepared is very palatable, and may be 
eaten as a. veyetab e,, seasoned with butter, pepper, ana 
salt; or it may be mashed into the invalid’s soup, and 
be used to davou the gourmand’s ragout. It promotes 
a secretion of bile, and improves digestion. : 


27 The ancient Egyptians worshipped the Garlic. The 
_ ancienw Hebrews fe:t ite waht so much, that they murmured 


against Moses becau'2 no Garlic. was forthcoming in the - 


wilderness~ The ancient and modern date-eating Arab em- 
ploys the Gaslic as a”remedy for fever and its attendant thirst. 
A clove (raw)-of Garlic is gently bruised, and some powdered 


na a ‘ent Goon 
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“salt is strewn over it. The prepared clove is pleced under 
the tongne, aud the saliva swallowed as generated. The 
exhausted clove may be swallowed or rejected, its place 
beirig taken by another. The action of the Garlic is 
obvious. The phosphrte of potash present acts on the 
salt, and converts its -soda‘into phosphate. of soda, setting 
its chlorine free. The soda phosphate, on. oeing taken into 
the circulation, immediately acts on the -lood, and absorbs 
superfluous carbonic-acid gas therefrom ; the blood is cooled, 
and the fever abates. The chloriné, cutaneously thrown 
into the circulation, disinfects the system, and the patient is 
cured, because the fever, or what causes it, is arrested, neu- 
tralized, destroyed, and expelled. The Arab know3 nothing ~ 
of all this, yet he uses the very substasces which modern 
science teaches us.-would have the desired effect. A. consi- 
deration of all the facts will show that the properly culti- 
vated Garlic is.of very considerable value to man, both as 
nourishing, restorative food~and medicine. 


CHIVES. 


The Guddeena, or- Chives (Allium schenoprasuno), is 
“a common Indian vegetable known t. eve y mallee, The 
thin; awl-shaped, Onion-flavoured Teaves are the parts of 
the plant used in cookery. It is propagated br division of 
the roots in September and October. The > green leaves, 
chopped fine, give the flavour of the raw Onion to salds~_ 
and beefsteaks ; and when added to-om*sttes, SOUPS, scasODs _ 
ing for poultry, and made-dishes, it fives the flavour ‘of the 
_ eooked Onion, but not the nourishment, - 
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: THE ARTICHOKE. 


The Artichoke (Cynara scolymus) has no Hindee name, 
- but is known to cooks and madlees by the corrupted English 
word Hau-tee-chuck. It is cultivated in almost every 
Indian garden in the hills and plains. It is easily raised 
from seed sown at any time betwe-n the end of July and 
the beginning ef September in the plains, and March-April 
in the hills. The best and most expeditious plan is to pro- 
duce it by offset suckers, which are produced freely by the 
“parent plant. These will bear within six months of being 
put down in good soil which has been well dug and manured. 
The best kinds are :— 
1, Carrer’s Green. | 2 Carrer’s Purrus. 





THE CARDOON. ~ 


The Cardoon (Cynara cardunculus) has no Indian 
name. “The seeds are sown at the same time and in the 
same manner as those of the Artichoke. When the young 
plants are about nine inches high, they are put out at the 
‘distance of three feet apart, in ground that has been well 
enr*ched with manure. They are then treated much in the 
same way as -Celer7. “Vhen the vegetable has becom- 
blanched by being earthed up, it is ready for usc, and is 
taken up aud stewer. like Sea-kale.”—Firminger. 

-Mr.’ Carter, of London, says: “Sow in May, in 
trenches. prcyured as for Celery.” Therefore the proper 
“Tmmefar sowing in the Himalayas would be in March-April. 
“Phe firest kind is Cantsr’s New Lance Purete Cappoon; 
the comman ‘is the § anisu Canpoon. 
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THE CELERY. 

The Celery (Apium graveolens) has no Hindee name. 
The mailees call it Sul-laeree, which is a corruption of ~ 
the English word. In the Himalayas, for earliest crop sow 
in February or March, according to the state of the weather ; 
and when the plants ene sufficiently grown, transfer them” 
to trenches in May : for main crops sow in Anril, and in May 
for late crops. The trenches should be filled vith rich manure, 
in which saltpetre avd soda (bazar sujjee) should be freely 
present. It is a great mistake to earth up smmature plants ; 
the proper plan (Sir J. Paxton’s) is to allow them to grow 
to maturity before this is resorted to, when it takes about 
fourteen days to blanch them perfectly. The fitest kinds 
of Celery are as follow, all being prize-takers, viz. :—~ 





1. Carrer’s “Incomparasie Dark Crimson, 
2. Tue Prige-raxine .Wuire. 

3. Szarey’s Leviarnan. 

4, Core’s Deviance Rep. 

5. Cozu’s Crystan Wurtz. 

6. Hoon’s Impnoven Dwarr Rep. 
7. IncomparaBLe Dwarr Wuirr. 
8. Goopwin’s Sou Waite. 

9. Reav’s Marcnizss Rep. 

10, Larne’s Mamoru Rep, - 
11. Mancnester Grant Rep. 


12. Tue Sanprincoam Dwarr Warre—Cerery, ¥ 


The last, being exclusively served at Sandringham i= tk 
most fashionable kind of Celery ; but the eleven other kinds * 
are very extensively cultivated and con‘umed. ne 


The large-rooted Celeriac, also called the Turnip-rooted 
Celery (4pium graveolens var, Rapaceum)_.is cultivated 
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in the same way as Celery, ‘but it requires neither - 
earthing up nor blanching to rénder it fit for use. The part 
eaten is the root, which is developed by cultivation to a large” 
size, and having then a very agreeable Filbert-like flavour, 
it requires liberal watering. The constant failure of the 

’ Celery in the plains is due to the absence of mineral matters: 
in the manure-—hence the necessity for using saline manures. 
The siek and we “kly | are benefited by eating Celery, which 
replenishes their system with the.alkali-s and alkaline earths, 





THE LETTUCE. 

The ettuce (Lactuca sativa) is called Sul-laud (Anglice, 
salad) -by the malices. ° 

There are two kinds of Lettuce—tbe Cabbage-Lettuce, 
and the long upright kind, called the Cos«Lettuce. For 
sweetness and tenderness, the Cos, when in perfection, will 
perhaps be the favovrite. ‘This kind affords also. a very 
delicious dish when stewed, and is excellent when, boiled 
like Cabbage. The Lettuce is greatly benefited by the use 
of Zaline manures, and when so raised, it is quite a different 
thing from the usual watery vegetable grown on poor. soil 
and manured “with” exhausted cowdung. Like Celery, the 
Lettuce takes up a considerable proportion of mineral mat- 
ters from the soil, and is therefore valuable for. the sick,’ 
who may eat it with advantage in any cooked state. 

noe Iv the hills we have grown Lettuces in all seasons, 

. The> process is simpie. - 

in ‘Spring cultyre, sow every month in very shallow-- 
drills of fresh dug ground, made extremely rich with . 
proper manure. Strike the drills a foot apart, and as. the 
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plants rise, thin them—to stand in regular order—frst to two 
inches, then for table use as’ small salad, next thin to six 
inches, and for the larger sorts finally thin out to one foot. 
Remember never to transplant ‘during spring and suramer, 
as the plants, by removal, sustain a check, which urges them 
to fly up to seed. Spring and summer Lettuces are sown 
from February to July. a 

In September, two small sowings sl .uld be made of 
the hardy sorts, to~come in use during late winter and 
spring. Some Lettuces heart freely; those which do not, 
‘should be assisted by passing a string of bast round them 
from the middle upwards. This bandage must not remain 
many days, otherwise the plant will run to seed and become 
bitter. - 

In autumn culture, sow in August, in drills pretty 
close together, for the express purpose of transplantation 
in September or October ; they will not then run ‘up to seed. 
When the plants are three inches high, thin out half of 
them, and transplant some into beds facing the course of 
‘the winter sun; and put others under a frame, protect by 
coverings and mats those in the open grdund, and thin 
them out early in the spring. The plants i in the frames 
will rarel ly fail. : Be 

To save seed, transplant some_of the Anest, Lettuces 

. when about half-growa, they will ‘produce a Powergstalk ; 
and when the down of the seeds becomes visible, cut off the 
upper portion of the stalk and dry it in a warm and ai-y > 
room: thus save all the seed as it ripeus in succession, for 
it is very valuable. - N\ ~ 

In the plains, the winter as well as the summer kinds 
are sown in October, and the want of success is the result, 
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The following is a list of choicest kinds, prize-takers 


only being selected, viz. — 


Cos varieties. © 


=. 


» Carter’s New Giant _| 5. Berxsutre Brown. 
Wuire. 6. Runney’s IncomPaR- 
2. Carter’s Grant Brown. ABLE. =m 
3. Dunnert’s “31ant Back | 7. Parts Green. 
Seprep Baru. 8. Pans Waits. 
4. Lonpon Wurre Cos. - | 9. Sugar Loar. 
New Cabbage varieties. 
“1, At tae Year Rounn. | 4. Srvesian Brown, 
2. Paumuean. 5. Victoria. 
3 


. Harpy Hamuersmita. | 6. Waexcer’s Tom Tous, 





THE ENDIVE. 


The Endive (Cichorium endivia) should, for early 
crops (in the hills), be sown in April-May ; and for succes~ 
sion, from 15th of August to 15th September. When 
sufficiently grown, transplant from the seed-bed into warm ~ 
or sunny sttuavions, and give ample protection to the late 

- erops for spring use. In the plains, the seed should be sown 
between the 10th and 15th of October, and transplanted at _ 

‘ discretion. 7 

2° When ‘the plants have completed their growth, they 

. should ‘be blanched in* the usual manner. The Batavian 
Endive, however, reqrires a %andage at all times, otherwise ~- 
its harsh ‘gieen leaves will be useless, and the central heart, 
which alone is edible, will never be rendered tender and white, 
The soil shou}? be prepared as prescribed for Lettuces, 
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The best kinds of Endive are as follow:—  ~ 


1. Mossy Curtep Extra Fine Frencn, + 
2. Diaswevt Prize Enpive. 


And the next best are— 


Tre Batavran Green. Green Curtep Winter. - 
- Tue Baravian Imperiay. Tue Waits Curizp. 





‘CORN SALAD. 


The Lamb’s Lettuce, or Corn Salad (Faleridna locusta) 
bears blue flowers in April and June, and the young shoots 
Bre eaten as a salad. For summer salading, sow once a — 
month, beginning in March, and again in August and Feptem- 
ber for main crops. - Cut the plants for use as soon as they are 
“large enough ; this the taste wilt determine : but they should 
be taken very young, otherwise they become rank. Soil as 
for Endive. The Corn Saled is indigenous to Britain and 
Italy, and the seeds supplied are accordingly named the - 
és English” and the © Ttalian.” 





THE CUCUMBER. 


The Cucumber, or Kheera (Cucumis sativus), is indi- 
genous to India, and grows better in the Himahyas than in : 
the plains. In the hills,.it is treated as a climber, and reared | 
-accordingly ; but in the plains, the maflees spread a ‘good laye: of. 
straw on thé-ground, over which the plant creeps, and i in due 
time bears fruit. The reason g*ven for-this procvdure is, that 
the sun and hot winds, or Zoo, would kill the young Cucum- 
bers, if the plant was allowed to climb up branches placed.in 

the ground-for the purpose. 
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In th+ hills, imported Cucumbers of all kinds are sue- 
cessfully grown during the spring and summer; but there 
are no winter Cucumbers, as the conveniences needed are 
unknown. In the plains, however, I see no reason why the 
winter varieties should not answer if sown in September-Octo- 
ber in rich soil, liming being indispensable. If beetles and 
insects attack the growing plants, dust them with the tobacco 
powder, and fumiZate_ with tobacco or chili-smoke. Use 
dry goat-manure reduced to powder, aCd enrich it with the 
‘iron solution. 

The plants should be treated as climbers. Out of thirty. 
two kinds of Cucumbers (frame varieties), we have selected 
“twelve, and of these the ones marked with an asterisk are 
best adapted for winter growth :— 

J. Taz Marquis or Lorne Cycuxser.—A splendid 
Cucumber ; pronounced to be the best flavouced and most 
prolific variety under cultivation. It grows rapidly, and 
is considered fit for table use wuen 14 inches in diameter 
and 26} inches in length. This is considered a young 
Cucumber, the fully developed fruit measuring in length from 
85 tg 87 inches, and being perfect in flavour. This superb 
vegetable was the result of a cross between the “ Invin. 
cible” and tlm “ ‘Needle Gun” Cucumbers, the latter being 
the male pavent.” 2 

2.-Tar Exvz Grown Cucumper.—Very {handsome fruit, 
average length two feet; most Prolifics 3 colour dark-green, 
cayéred with a beautiful bloom. 

3. Tue Tetscnarx Cucumper.*—This is a very prolific 
variety, 40 rife fruits having “been taken off one plant for 
seed. Fruit 18 inches in length; coloug-medium-green, with 
smooth skin. These three kinds are established prize-takers.- 

4. Canter’s Cuamrron.* 
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Tur Ixvincrscer. 

Hamirton’s NEEpiE-Gun. 

Tue Co.esui..* 

Lorp Kewnyon’s Favourrtn.* 

. Toe Sron Hovse.*—-(Improved.) 

10. Hamirron’s Parmiso CHattencr Cucumper. 
11. Swaptine’s Berxsnire CuaLtence.~ 

12. Perrectra. ; 


ED ot 


Oo @ 


The hardy ridge varieties are :— 
1, THz Stocxwoop. - | 8. Loxa Prickty. 
2. Lone Rupae. ; 4 Suorr Prickty. 





THE ASPARAGUS. 


‘The Asparagus . (Asparagus officinalis) is” indigenous 
to the Himalayas, and is to be met with from the first range 
of hills at Kalka, on the Simla road, to the hills above 
Rampore, the capital of Busahir. We forget the pakaree 
name of the plant, but the esculent is known to all madlees 
as the Pala-giraus ; and as we have obtained shoots half-an- 
inch in diameter from wild plants put down in manured land» 
the cultivation of the ‘imported kinds should be a success. 
The seed supplied to us from ~Caleutta always Aniled to 
germinate; we would therefore reaommend seeds being ob- 
tained direct from England by letter-post. Tfex should be 
packed between layers of cotton or wool, cut+sthe size of an 
envelope, and then" enclosed in an oiled silk wrapper, toe 
placed within a cloth-lined envelope, and forwarded ~by the” 
overland mail so as to reach India in th cold season. 
In the hills, the proper time for gowing Asparagus seed 
Aimported) is early in April. Sow in drille, the soil being ‘ell 
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manured ond trenched. . The seedlings must not be trans-~ 
-planted till they are one year old. ; : 
The future Asparagus bed should be prepared i in October- 
Noveniber; it must be limed and liberally manured. Ten 
days -before the seedlings are removed, the land should be 
salted, one chittack of finely pulverised salt being allowed to 
each square yard of soit. Mix this quantity of salt with 
twice its weight of pounded and sifted brick-dust (soorkhee), 
and moisten the mixture with hot-wat-r, holding saltpetre 
in solution; when dry, add as much pulverised soil, mix, and 
run through a coarse wire sieve,—the six chittacks of com- 
post to be strewn by hand over the square yard of bed, 
“the extenv of which in square yards being known, the 
correspending quantity of compost should be made up and 
applied as explained. This done, take the surface soil, aud 
let it rest till the plants are ready, when take them up 
earefully and put them down three feet apart. In the hills 
these will come into bearing in t.velve months. Some gar- 
deners do not transplant till the plants are two years old ; 
therefore, if any one-year plants are over, they may be left 
till next year. In cultivating the Giant Asparagus, the 
- London market gardeners allow “a very large cart-load_ 
of rotten durg to about every ten square feet, trench-it two 
spit deep, sad lcosen the bottom. The dung and the earth 
are to. be wll mixed together. When the land is ready, 
draw drills six inches deep and sixteen inches from the first 
tow to the second that will form a bed, and ten inches 
between each plant in the row. Do uot raise the beds till 
they have been planted one year; then put on about four 
inches ‘of mould, ani cut till the 10th of May.” 
- If the Asparagus bed is kept well manured, it will last 
for twenty yeirs (in England); and Grayson, why, in 1830, _ 
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“first produced the Giant Asparagus, recommends “that they 


should never Le cut later than the 4th of June.” He adde—“ tet 
them be eight feet in the clear from bed to bed, so that you may 
crop between them and lose no-land.” : 


_ The use of mineral matters with goat and sheeps’ drop- 


‘pings renders the application of an excess of rotten manure 


unnecessary, 


The analysis of 9{. Solly shows {nat 10,000% of fresh 

Asparagus contain— 
Water + 9210tb | Organic matters ..- 73516 
Mineral or inorganic matters ee 5516, . 

And as the organic matters consist of carbon, Sxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, with a proportion of sulphur and phosphorus, 
it stands to reason that the manure, which contains most of 
these substances, should be used in preference to those which 
contain the least. ° 


The Himalayan Asparagus is capable of very grsat 


. improvement, and old plants put down when the rains com- 


y 


mence will bear next spring. By adopting this plan, a supply 
may be secured for the table whilst the imported kinds are 
attaining maturity, on 

“In ‘the plains, the seed should be sown just befure the 
rains cease, or between 15th August and 10th September, 
the culture being as before. : re age 

The three following kinds of Asparagus are prize-taker-— 
an honor to which the original Giant ‘s né longer entitled :— — 


1. Grant Panis. ; 8. Coxover’s Coxossat. 
2. Laree Eanty Batavian.| 4. Garr AspaRaqua. * 
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© THE PARSLEY. e 


Phis plant is called Peetur-salee by the wale the 
word being a corruption of the botanical name Petroselinum 
sativum. There are several species and varieties of Parsley 
in cultivation; these ave the plain and curled-leaved, and the 
common and broad-leaved or Hamlurg Parsley. Preference* 
ought to be giren to the curled-leaved Parsley. This vegetable 
is one of the most_easily cultivated, and will long keep the 
ground with little trouble. In the Himalayas, it is sown in 
drills (any, time after the 15th of March), jn any spare patches 
of border, and lies long int he ground before springing, and 
arrives at maturity the next season. When it has obtained 
this state, sprigs may be taken from it when.required. It is 
not killed by either frost or snow. When it becomes rank, it 
should be rooted out and fresh Parsley Sown. the plains, 
from the 10th to 20th September is the proper timé for sowing . 
Parsley seed, which, under a warmer sun, germinates in ten | 
days. The plants, when three or four inches high, may be 
planted out in a row, nine inches apart, in a shady place, and 
should be watered once a week. About March the planté 
will yield seed, some of which should be sown at once for a 
fresh supply af plants fer use during the rains. Rats 

“The Parsley is very rich in organic and miner-} matters” 
henco the necessity “or applying both mineral and saliné © 
piaaure- to the land previously enriched with sheep or goat? 
droppings. “Che coarser kinds afford the very best of green 
food for all young animals; the bone or osseous growth of 
colts, fillies, calves, lambs, kids, rabbits, and poultry being 
especially | ‘penefite?by its use. ‘The seeds might be sown broad. ~ 
cast in every compound in the plains, and in dus time the 
“grass and Parsley would yield an abundant supply of-food 
for the * yegimental futton club,” and for the grower’s horses, 
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Cows, goats, and sheep, if he was a non-military member oft 
society. i 
According to the analysis of M. Solly, 10,000tb a fresh, 
Parsley contain— 


Water — vo 843015 | Organic matters ... 1,299Ib 
Inorganic or mirsral matters bee arit 


These figures are very instructive, and by referring to 
them as a standard of f comparison, the ~eader will learn the 
value of different kinds of green food as producers of flesh, 
bone, and musvle. 


The following i is a list-of the choicest kinds of Parsley, 
all but the two last being prizs-takers, viz. :— 


1. Canrne’sCovent Ganpen | -5, Exrra Scorcu Currap, 
Garnisiine, — - | & Dfoxson’s TRIPLE 
2. Campion’ Moss Curzzp. Cunxep : very fine. 
3. Dunnerr’s Gannisuina. 7. Laree-roorep Hamsura. 


i 
4, Myarr’s Garnisuine. > 8. Fore Dousie Curtep. 


Pain Pansiey.—Excellent food for horses, sheep, or - 
cows. “A small quantity may be profitably sown on pasture 
lands.” —~Carter. . 

_The Parsley possesses medicinal properties which are 
sa#orth knowing, viz. :— The roots ars diuretic: the seedis a 
carminative : the leaves are a pleasant stimulating salad ; they 
are diaretic, and ate at once recognized by their “agreeable 
smell.” —Sup., British Pharmacopeia. : - 





THE FENNEL. toon 
“ The Sowa (Feniculum officinale), or Doane, grows all 
over India. The green leaves are used in the seasoning and - 
‘preparation of “ish and vegetable curries, It shou"l be sown 
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broadcas- in the same way as common Parsley, and for the 
game purpose. Where it has been once grown, it will come up 
each cold season from seed self-sown. ‘The value of this plant 
is but little understood. As a producer of bone and muscle, it 
ranks next to Parsley, but is inferior asa flesh-producer, The 
“seeds are very aromatic and carmiAative, and a tea-spoonfal 

_ of them given +o cows in milk increases that secretion. They 
may be given daily_if the milk is failing, and double the 
quantity if the cow is sick. If it be desired to make Fennel 
shay, cut the plants just as they come into flower, tie them into 
bundles, and dry them in the shade on matting, so that no 
portion of the plant may be lost. As the Fennel dries up 
after ripening seed. its preservation as hay is advisable; the 
virtues of the plant being thus made available, until the fresh 
crop is fit for cutting as green food. * 


According to the analysis of M. Solly, 10,000tb of fresh- 

cut Fennel contain— : : : 
Water «. 8,761tb | Organic matters ... 1,048tb 
Mineral matters... 191tb 

In order to secure a supply of seed, a sufficient number 
of plants should be allowed to attain maturity, and they will 
ripen their seed in April-May, when they should be collected, 
dried~ander cover, and stcred in closed earthen vesse’., so that 
the ants may not be cble to carry them away to their store- 
houses. - : ~ 


“ : 


S ~CRESS. 


The Haulin (Lapidtim sativum) isa native of India; but 
the leaves are not #aten by the Hindoos, who cultivate the 
plant for the sake.of the seeds, which possess medicinal 
properties, being “ opening, incisive, and anti-seorbutic.’*— 
O'Shanghnescy, = 


i -» 
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The young and tinder leaves, as also the s-ed leaves, 
are eaten freely by the entire European races wherever existe 
ing. The great demand for this palatable anti-scorbutic 
green meat has led to its careful cultivation, and four xinds 
take rank as prize- -takers. Ta the hills, the season for sow- 
ing the summer kinds of Cress commences in March,—the 
seed to be sown in small quantities, at short intervals. The 
Winter or American Cress should be sown towards the end of 
August, to stand thcough the winter. In the plains, all 
kinds of Cress may be sown as soon as the rains cease, the 
Winter Cress being sown from the 15th of October to the 
15th of November. 


It is not zenerally known that the common Cresg takes 
the first place as an ail crop; for not only does it bear seed 
most abundantly, but these seeds, weight for weight, yield 
more oil than any other oil-seed under cultivation. Thus— 


-100tb,of Cress seed give .... vik 57D oil. 
- Rape and mustard seed give ...84tb to 86ib ,, 
‘i Colza seed give ... oa 39tb. ,, 
5 Hemp seed give ... Pic 25Ib ,, 
3 Sunflower seed give tee 15tb- 


“phe following is a list of the various kinds of Crees now 


" euitivated in Europe, viz.:— a - 
-  ], Tae Tripte Curiep. 4. Tue Broa>-Leavep 
= New Avsrratian Gar- Garpri. 
DEN. Tur Qocipen. 
‘8. Tae Perennial AMERI- | _ Tur’Normanpy. ~ 
7 CAN, Tue Common Gaxpen, 
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THE- WATER-CRESS. 
The Water-Cress (Nasturtium officinale) is indigenous 
to the Himalayas, and is ‘called Chund-soor. Tt grows wild, 
and is rarely eaten by the Hindoos, who, however, gather 
largé quantities, which they bring in for sale to the European, 
purchasers. 


Tn the plains, the plants are propagated from seed or 
cuttings; and if a taak be avaflable, a floating-bed may be 
made in the usual manner, the Cress. being planted thereon. 
“Tex roots will soon reach the water, and a continuous supply 
be secured. The roots of the Water-Cress will take up iodine, 
if it be present in the water in which they happen to grow. 
Hence, if it be desired to produce iodized Water-C-ess, a solution. 
of iodine diffused in a half-cask filled with water, and having 
a Water-Cress bed on its surface, will yiela the desired result, 
Persons suffering from scurvy are cured by eating Water- 
Cresses ; and if the leaves be picked off and bdiled in milk, 
like Spinach, the most delicate person may eat them without 
suffering from indigestion or dyspepsia, 





THE, SPINACH. 


The Péu-luck (Spinacea oleracea), or Spinach, *. indi- 
genous to India, In Enrope there are two vavieties—the 
prickly-seedec with triangular leaves, and the smooth seeded 
with roand leavas, The Spinach loves an exceedingly rich 
soil, in which lime-and potash must be abundantly present. 

The cigs is a most valuable vegetable for the sick, 
‘and especially for persons recovering from fevers and other _ 

“emaciating diseases. ¢ When properly cultivated, the leaves 
aré large and succulent, and rich in potash, to whieh theix 
restorative vale is duc. 


a 
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We have grown the Spinach .to great perfection by 
liming, and then digging up the soil, over which four inehesin 
depth of horsedung was spread, and then well watered with 
an aqueous solution of saltpetre; the allowance beitfg one 
ehittack to the square yard of land. Next day the manure 
was dug into the soil aud well worked in, all stones being 
removed and clods pulverised. The bed, when ready, was 
sown, and in due time produced the finest crop of Spinach 
we have ever seen. 


In the hills, sow round Spinach in succession from Tour 
March (or earlier, if the weather permits) to the 20th of June; 
and the prickly sort, the last week in August or first week in 
September, tc stand through the winter. Sow the New 
Zealand during the first week in April, and transplant at the 


‘end of May (or when the chata bursat commences), three 
_ feet apart, in good ground richly manured with sheep-manure. 


Tn the plains, sow from 15th of September to 15th November. 
The following is a list of the best kinds of Spinach cul- 
tivated in England, the two first being prize-takers, viz. :— 


1, Tue Rovunp. 
__2. Tur Prickty. 


3. Broap. Fuanpers New 
ZEAUAND. 
4, New Pereeruat,or Beer. ~ ~ 





THE ORACHE, OR FRENCH SPINACH. > Sa 


The Garden Orache (Atriplex -hortensié) is a native of 


_ Tartary, and was once cultivated in tieu of Spinach. It has 


y 


come.into fashion again, and Iias been sufficiently improved 
to be Jooked upon as a prize vegetable. ~ 
Tn the Himalayas, sow for succession in March snd 


April, in good ground not highly manured, > 
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Of ths three kinds of Orache mentioned in the list ~ 
given below, the first and second are prize-takers :— 


i Tux Rep Oracne. | 2. Tue New Grant Oracus. 
3, Tur YELLow. 





THE LOVE-APPLE (TOMATO). 


The Tomato (Solanum lycopersicum) is known to the 
mallees as the Billatee Bai-gun, c2 English Brinjal. 
. -M@kig vegetable is held in very high estimation in Europe, 
and very justly so. In Spain it seems to occupy the place 
of the Brinjal of India, and in India for years it was con- 
sidered as the foundation of “Tapp’s Sauce,” and gave its , 
name <o soup and cutlets. Dr. Bonavia (of Lucknow) 
discovered its immense value as a remed~ for the treatment 
of hepatic complaints, and since then it is esteemed as-a 
medicine by persons suffering from hepatic derangement, 
and aga valuable esculent by a’! in health. As its cultiva- 
tion is perfectly understood by the mal/ees in the hills and - 
plains, we have only to give a list of the various kinds now 


in cultivation in England :— 
List-of Tomatos. 


1. Teye’s Earty Prouizic.{ 6. Yettow Crerry. 
2. Siv’s Mammora Mew 7. OrancE Frecp Dwarr. 


_ anr bine. 8. General Grant. 
8. New Sc-ruet Pear- 9. THe Tropny. 
SHAPED. ~.- ~* 10. Hupparv’s Curtep Lazar, 
4, New Rep Currant. _| 11. Maupay’s Superror. 
5. Tomato pz Lays. 12. New SrrawBerry, 


All prize-takers—ot3ers left out. 


i 
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THE RADISH. 5 
. ‘The Moolee (Raphanus sativus) is the Hindee for the 
Radish, of which there are two principal kinds in cultiva- 
tion, namely, the Long-rooted. and Turnip-rooted. In: the 
Himalayas all the imported kinds are successfully cultivated. 

To be grown to perfection, the Radish requires a rich 
and light soil, with occasional copious supplies of water, so 
as to induce rapidity of growth, otherwise the roots will not 
be tender, nor will-their flavour be mild. The watering 
in summer should be done early in the morning, and ba. 
finished by 8 am. They should not be watered, inthe 
afternoon. ‘ 

The proper time for suwing the early kinds (in’ the hills) 
is in February and March, and the Spring Radishes so o“tained 
will be ready for use in April and May. The seeds of later 
kinds should be sown twice a month, according to probable 
consumption, till the 15th or 20th of June. .The Winter 
Radishes should be sown inthe last week in Augustgif the 
weather permits, otherwise in the first week in September; 

_ these will come into use in N ovember, and will last till spring. 
In the plains, the sowing season begins from the 20th of 
September, and lasts through October, the early kinds being 
suy.during February. The best and most ecouomical method 
igo sow in drills ; they should be in rows nine inchesapart, and 
the seed should be buried in them a quarter of an inch deep. 

” After the sowing, the ground should be beaten down gently 
with a spade. The seed usually germinates | within the weck, 
and the Badishes are ready for pulling wituin thirty days after. 

_ Consequently, repeated sowings-for suceession-ercps should be” 
cmade at intervals of fifteen days. The malice should be instruct- 

ed to sow the seeds four inches apart, so cs to save the trouble 
and waste (7 thinning out the plants afterwards, _ 
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The Tarnip-rooted Radishes are sown in the same manner, 

and, according to Captain Weston, “ transplant very well if 
.taken up young, and give much finer Radishes than the seed- 
bed ; being larger, milder, and more erisp.” 

.We consider it necessary to mention that whilst 
Radishes provoke and excite the appetite, they act as a laxa- 
tive, and showld be avoided by persons who suffer from bowel 

complaints. There cannot be a simpler or Pore palatable 
remedy for those who suffer more or les~from constipation. ; 
__—__, In the following list the prize kinds are marked with 
an asterisk, and the others are the best of their kind :— 


SPRING RADISHES. 
. Earty Srort Tor.* | Woon’s Fraur.* 
The Taper-rooted spring Radishes are— 
1. Taz Lone Waits, — | 3. Tue Sutmon. 
2. Tue Purpie. 4, Tue Scarzer. 
5. Tux Wuire Russian, 


The later Spring kinds are— 


1. Tue Frencn Breakrast| 7. Turnip Mixen.* 
Rapisu.* 8. Scarier OLIveE 

2. Lonpon Particunar.* SHAPED.* 

8. Brcr’s furers SCar-| 9. Wurre Ontve-susp>o.* 





“par = 10, New Curna kosz-so- 
£ Lone Satmon. : LOURED.* 
& Turvie Scarrer.* 11. Wurtz Napizs. 


& Turnip WHITE. 


- ‘ WINTER _RADISHES. 


L. New Catirornian Mammota Waite Ravisa.* 
2. Buack SPanisis 
3. Brown Ostone, 

- 
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4, Larax Purrre. : ; a 

5. Rounp Brown. 

6. Wurra Seawisu.—A thee bulb, which in good it 
grows to the size of a small stubble Turnip. * 





THE RAMPION. > oot 

The Rampion (Rapunculus esculentus) should be sown 

in May. and June in the hills. It beara a blue flower in 

July and August, aud the esculent root is far more delicate 
‘in flavour than either the Radish or Turnip. In the plains, »-— 

in October in limed soil, in drills, like Radishes; and the 
same plan of cultivation is to be followed in the Himalayas. 





THE SALSIFY. ° 

The Salsify (Tragopogon porrifolium) should be sown 
in the hills in April, in deep rich soil. If sown broadcast, 
‘thin out at an early date; and if in drills (which should be 
made nine inches apart), thin out to six inches apart. Water 
every other day if the weather is dry. 

The Salsify bears a purple flower in May-June. It isa 
perennial. The root is the part ‘eaten, and is, when ready, 
(about three months from the ‘ime of sowing,) of the 
thieku.:s of a man’s forefinger, and nine inches in leng+h. 
“Tn the plains, sow in September-' October, aad pres@rve 
some plants for seed. a 


' 


| In France the Salsify is much esteemed? and according 
to the analysis of M. Solly, 10,00C parts of the fresh roots 


contain— ‘ a ~ 
2 - Water aah eee 17,9511 
Organic matters ... .- 1,929tb 
Nineral matters ... ae) 120th 


~ 


s ; 
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The A-nericans call it the Oyster-plant, as, when cooked, ~ 
it is said somewhat to resemble an oyster in flavour. The 
Salsify roots are washed and scraped, and then parboiled ; 
they are next cut up into two or three-inch pieces, rolled 
in butter and fried. They may also be stewed slowly till 
,quite tender, and then be served up with melted butter. 





THR SCORZONERA, 


The Scerzonera (Scorzonera Hispanica) is cultivated like 
the Salsify. The Russian kind is considered superior to the 
Spanish, and takes rank as a prize vegetable. 





THE SKIRRET. 


The Skirret (Sisarum_skirret) is & native of China, 
Japan, and the East Indiag Islands. There are two kinds. 
The root of the first is cooked and used as a potherb ; it is 
said to be a stomachic, and a specific against the bad effects 
of mercury. Sugar is made from it. The second kind is 
purely medicinal, and is called Nin-sing. 

The seeds of Skirret should, in the hills, be sown during 
the first week in April, to be thinned out early; the auby 
vatior- being the same as for Parsnips. 





“ THE SORREL. 

- The Sorrei (Rumex_ acetosella), sh8uld be sown in the 
Himalayas in all April’ There are two kinds under cul- 
tivatiin—tb> common and tbe broad-leaved Sorrel. 

- The tender sourish leaves are much used in French- 
egokery. The Sorre! requires a rich soil, well manured with 
goats’ droppings previously cnriched with saltpeti> solution. | 

f r is : 
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“The leaves of the common Sorrel are used 7a medicine, 
They act-as-a refrigerant and diuretic. The leaves of the 
&. acetosella contain much oxalate of potash. They are very 
cooling and antiscorbutic, are eaten in salads, and make excel~ 
lent whey by boiling a few in milk; this is a cooling and 
pleasant drink in febrile and inflammatory diseases,” —Supi., 
Brit, Pharmacopwia. * 





THE RHUBARB, 


The garden Rhubarb grows very well at Simla. There 
is a local kind which grows in the interior, some 60 to 80 
miles n@th of Simla. It-is a very beautiful plant, and the 
tain stem is Caten. - 

In the Himalayas, the seeds of the imported kinds 
“should be sown in April—say, first week—if the weather is 
fair. Transplant in May-June intto a deep rich soil; allow 
aclear space of two feet between plant and plant. To give 
an additional size to the stems, cut off the seed-stalk. Suckers 
taken from known and approved plants succeed well. In 
taking away the stalks for use, do not eut them, but wrench - 
them from the main stock, so as to take them out -by the 
socket, The Rhubarb is a perennial. = 


~ The best kinds are as follows, viz. -— 





1. New Emperor (Prize). 3. Vicrorra, 
2. Royan Auperr 4, Mrxep.. 
PUMPKINS. a 


‘ x ra 

The Pumpkin (Cucurbita pepo), the Squash (Cucuréitd 

melopepo), and the Vegetable Marrow ~( Cucurbita oviper 4), 
#1 grow to great perfection in the Himalayas. 
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The Hindee word Kuddoo is applied by thé mallees to 
all, vegetablesof this class, and to distinguish the imported 
from the local kinds, the word Billatee is “prefixed. Thus, 
the imported Vegetable Marrow is dubbed Billatee Chuck 
hy-eeah Kuddoo, and any others according to colour and shape. 

In the hills, the seeds of all kinds should be sown in 
April-May, according to the state of the weather, for these 
plants suffer from cold ; so consult the thermomet®r, and.o 
not sow if it marks 66°F. in the shade. The soil should 

—be limed and manured as if for Cucumbers, and the beds kept 
free of weeds, Almost all the Pumpkin tribe are climbers, 
and sheuld be treated accordingly. 

In the plains, the sowing of the seed should not take 
place till the last week in February, as until then the weather 
is too cold for these plants. 

Tlie best imported kinds*of Pumpkin « are 

1. Tan Lanes Yettow. | 2. Tas Mammorn. 

Of Squashes there are eigh varieties, the seed being 
mixed and so supplied; therefore the Indian producer, should 
reserve the seed of the kinds he considers the best. 

The Vegetable Marrow is entitled to honors, and of the 
seven kinds named all but the two last are highly esteemed 
prize vegetables. They are as follows :— 


1. Moorz’s VecuTaBte~ 5. New Improven Custanp 
Cream. Marrow.. 
2° New Custarp. 6. Lanes Warts. 


&. New Busn ox Cruster. | 7. Green Srnipep. 
4, Waite Ece-suaPep, 


The’ local dr Indian kinds of Pampkins most esteemed are. 
“1, The Koonh-zak, or Red Pumpkin (Cucurbita,mazima), 
‘which is cooked in various ways, and is much relished whem 
made into a syect Punipkin pie, 
K 
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2, The Paet-ha, or White Pumpkin ( Benincara cerifera), 

- is a large, handsome, oval-shaped Pumpkin, whieh may alweys 

be recognized by its skin being covered with a pale greenish- 

white waxen bloom. The celebrated Paet-ha sweetnieat of 

Delhi and Saharunpore is made from this gourd, which is 

cooked in various waysg.and much esteemed by the people of 
India. « 

8. The Loukee, a aleeeaeui long thin gourd, which 

ears white flowers, ind comes into season in the hot weather, 


when it is much used in the preparation of vegetable euprisa— 


and is cooked and served in various other ways as a vegetable. 
The Californian Pompkin was introduced. last yéar into 
India by the Agri-Horticultural Society. We obtained two 
seeds and two Pumpkins, which were of a deep-orange 
mixed with deep-zreen inside. The smell and taste of the 
uncooked vegetable was like a-fine Cucumber, and, when 
boiled, the flavour was that of the Carrot and Pumpkin united. 
We highly recommend thic very superior vegetable to notice. 
The very heavy rains injured the roots of both plants, and we 
were obliged to gather the immature Pumpkins, and so lost our 
chance of preserving the seed. But as five other gentlemen also 
received two seeds a-piece, perhaps they were more successful, 
The~seculiarity of this Pumpkin is, that the fruc forms first, 
and the flower is developed from the upper erd ofthe fruit ; 
both. continue growing till the fruit is of the size of a Wal- 
“nut, when the flower gradually withers away. * The’ plant 
bears an immense number of barrey flowers—all stalk with a 
flower at the end of it. We think these should be removed, 
as they merely waste the strength of the plant. The 
“ Hindoos eat the flowers of most kinds of Pumpkins (i.e, all 
that bears. yellow flowers), which are frst dipped in a thin 
care made of déll or eram meal. and milk or buttermilk. 
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-and then fried in ghee. Hence, these barren flowers might~ 
be similarly eaten by Europeans. 





- THE KURELA. 

‘The Kurela, or Bitter Gourd (Momordica charantia), 
is cultivated as an esculent in most Indian gardens. This 
bitter - vegetable is very wholesome and nourishing, and 
as its bitter taste is due to an alkaloid, persons suffering and 
recovering from fever“are muck benefited by its use. It-is 
made into a vegetable curry, Bfter a portion of the bitter 
principle has been extracted by soaking it for twelve hours 
in brine. Many Europeans are partial to it: mich consumed 
by the natives. 5 


THE TURNIP. 


The Shulgum, or Turnip (Brassica rapa), is indigenous to 
India, and one of the finest varieties to be met with is the flat 
White Turnip of Cashmere. The true local kinds, though large 
and well-formed, have a strong and rather disagreeable flavour, 
whieh renders them quite unfit for the gentleman’s table; in 
fact, European Cattle Turnips are better flavoured. The people 
of Cashmere cut their Turnips into slices, run a string through 
the dises, and Cry them in the sun; the vegetable so prepared 
keops well, and supplies the inhabitants with vegetable food 
during the winter. When required for use, the slices are soaked 
in-water, sat up, and made into vegetable curry, or are added ~ 
te moat curries, Common Turnips similarly preserved may 
be steamed and given to cows, goats, and sheep. We mention 
this as it might be of use to European planters resident in 
tle Himalayas. 7 

The cultivation of the Turnip on tho large’scale, as a 
ficld crop, belongs to Agriculture. But he who can gow 
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~ first-class Tarnips in his garden, may apply the same plan of 
cultivation with success. 

The Turnip requires alight (sandy) soil of good quality ; : 
and in the Himalayas the soil formed by the disintegration 
of quartz and silicious rocks, is admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of this vegetable. The land should be limed and 
dug up. Cattie-manure (a mixture of all kinds available), pre~ 
viously enriched by being sprinkled over with saltpetre water, 
should be spread over the surface of vhe soil, and be worked 


into it with the light draw hoe, A sufficient quantity of _ 


bone-manure,. (for its preparation, see “ Pogson’s Handbook 
of Agriculture,”) previously soaked in a strong solution of 
sulphate of soda (kharee nzemuck), and then mixed with four 
' times the quantity of sand or pulverised soil, shoald be 


strewn by hand oyer the surface of the, land, and then be: 


raked in, One ounce of Turnip seed will suffice for 200 
“square feet of surface. The seed should be sown in drills 
one foot apart, and the plants thinned when they come into 
leaf, to afford room for their expansion, as nothing can be 
More injurious to the plants than to allow them to be in the 
least crowded, for in that case they expend themselves in 


leaves without forming bulbs. Deeply hoe the ridges after. 


thinning, and keep the surface clear of weeds.” One chittack 
of bone-manire to the square yard will be the pr-per quan- 
tity. One chittack of sulphate of soda should be allowed to 
" every 20 chittacks (14 seer) of bone-manura O%e hundred 
chittacks (6% seers) of cold water will dissolve 37 ch’t- 
tacks of the salt, and constitutes a strong solution. With 
the data given, the quantity cf mineral and s¢line manure 
~ required for any quantity of land can be very easily determirad. 
We may here mention that the constantfailure of field Turnip — 
ctopa in India, when raised from the best imported seed, 
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{such as “ Carter’s Imperial Hardy Swede,” “ Castees 's Im-~ 
proved Purple Top Mammoth Turnip,” and other superior~ 
varieties of Cattle Turnips), is due to the land and manure 
being most detrimentally deficient in sulphuric acid, soda, 
potash, and phosphate of lime. The manures indicated supply 
these substances, and as a natural consequence the failure 
of. the crop is rendered next to impossible. The Turnip 
being a most valuable crop both for man and domestic cattle, 
all information connected with it is of value. - 
10016 of fresh Turnips contain— 


Water, from 891b to... 9115 | Gluten ... -_ 1416 
Skin se .. 2ib| Fat a a $b 
Equivalent of starch 6b | -.sh a Mtb 





H01b of dried Turnips contain— 
Starch, equivalent... 77Ib | Fat ° 2... . 8Ib 
Gluten... «+» 14% | Ash or mineral cnattae 6ib 
According to-the analysis of Préfessor Balfour, 1,000 
parts of Turnips consist of— . 





Carbon ... «+ 42916 | Oxygen ... eve 4221b 
Hydrogen +» 56Ib | Nitrogen wv. 17tb 
Ash “ee a. 76tb 


10tb weight of these ashes, on being subjected to 
analysis by Professor Johnston, were found to be coniposed 
of— 7 ° - 
Potash and soda ... 514tb | Phosphoric acid .., 114tp 


time =. «LETH | Sulphuric acid =... -15tb 
“Magnesia .. 8fb| Chlorine... - ... 5dtb 
Oxide of iron... $b | Silica... we QEb 


In order that the vali of these figures may be better*~ 
utderstood,. we would draw attention to the fact that a 
singularly fertile soit contains in 1,000 grains only 2 grains 
of sulphuric acid, whilst an ordinary soil contains only 
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~ three-quarters of a grain of this acid, which is so-largely pre- ° 
sent in the well-grown Turnip. ‘ 

Under proper cultivation one acre of land (suited to 
Turnips) will produce 80 tons or 810 maunds of Tu*nips; 
* and as every 13,3841b of them (162 maunds and 25} 
seers) yield 100% of ash containing 151b of sulphuric acid, 
‘the 810 mawads will require and remove ‘7dtb of i& from 
the soil, that is, if only 80 tons per acre are produced. This 
qvantity equals 67,200Tb ; and as there are 43,560 square feet 
jn an acre, if we allow one Turnip to each square’ foot 
and 1b 8$0z. as the weight of each root, we have a good 
idea of what Turnip cultivation was some twenty yeays ago, 
when Professor Balfour wrote his work on Botany. But 
what ordinary Turnip cultivation is now (1871-72) -vill be 
better understood when we mention that Turnips weighing 
18tb each are nothing uncommon, whilst 22th won the 
prize for size. 

Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales exhibited Turnips grown on the Royal 
Farms at. Windsor and Sandringham. All competitors had 
to exhibit 24 roots of “Carter’s Imperial Hardy Swede ;” 
and as the prize was awarded to the grower of 24 roots which 
weighed 4 cwt. 16tb (or 19tb 5$0z. each), the numerous 
exhibitors of 24 Turnips weighing only 4 ewt, (or J ASIb 104oz. 
each) were no doubt disappointed. In such company 18fb 
Turnips could not even be placed; yet we are assv“ed ali were 
“grown “by Messrs. Carter’s customers under ordinary form 
culture.”— The Times, December 8, 1871, and The Farmer, 
December 11, 1871. oe . 
is These facts and figures have been _ brought forward to 
shaw what,saline and mineral manures will accomplish. To 

obtain the sulphuric acid, the sulphate soda ust be used, 
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and the chlorine can be obtained from comméc~salt alone,- 
every 10tb of which contain 6tb of chlorine. 

100Ib of the bazar alenete of soda (or kharee neemuck) 
contcin— ‘ 

Water ... w. 56th | Soda ... .. «194% 
an Sulphuric acid... 248tb- 

Both these saline manures are under thi excise, and so 
heavily taxed as to be quite beyond the farmer’s reach ; but 
the wealthy amateur, Ly consulting the-figures given in the 
analysis, will be able to calculate the quantity of salt and 
sulphate of soda needed by 30 tons of Turnips, and this 
quantity, doubled, will have to be applied to the acre of 
land, so that the growing crop may take up what it requires 
and have the rest in the soil. Of course, land so manured 
will yield much more than 30 tons of Turnips, and after the 
crop is weighed, the amoun’ should be noted, to enable the 
producer to calculate how much of each mineral component 
has been removed from the soil by the erop, and the loss will 
have to be made good by its artificial restoration, 

The European tea-planter and settler in the Himalayas. 
may hereafter take to sheep-farming and wool-growing, and 
to do.so profitably a knowledge of Turnip cultivation is 
essentially-uecessary. We have supplied the best and fullest 
information, and would scggest that those interested should 
get their hands i in, by cultivating different kinds of Turnips 
on a reg var scale—say, the tenth or the twentieth of an~ 
acre; and with the experienge so acquired, they will be enabled 
to work on the larger scale, should circumstances render it 
necessary. “Profitable tea-planting withont proper manuring- 
is not feasible, and as the manure of the sheep is best fitted- 
for the Toa-plant, Sheep-farming and ica-planting should go , 
together. The application of Sadie manane will produce 
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-12 per cent of nitrogenous. matter ; that of the sheep, 82%; 
percent. Hence, keeping a large number of cows and oxép 
for the sake of theif manure for Tea-plants, is bad husbandry. 


In the hills, sow Turnip seed in the last week of March 
for an early crop ; and for main crops in succession, sow every 
three weeks till the rains commence. For winter use, sow 
in the last week in August, if the weather is fair; otherwise 

. ag soon as: the rains cease. In the plains, commence sowing 
seci from the 15th of September, and stop after the 20th of 
October : water if the weather is dry, otherwise not. 

In the following list, the first eight’ kinds are table 
Turnips to which prizes have been regularly awarded, and 
the remainder gre the best of their kind, viz. :— 


of 


1, Carter’s Niwsie Six- 
WEEK TRUE. 

2. Earty Sz.ecrEp Stone. 

3. Earty SnowBa.t. 

4, Earty Potzy’s Non- 
SUCH, 

5. Yetrow Matress. 

6. YeLLow Orance JELLY. 

7. Tue Jersey Naver. 





8. CoirK CaTtte Brack 
i Strong. 
9. AmmricaN STRAP-LEAVED, 
10. Earty Durca. 
11. Earty Movusetatt. 
12, Rep American Stong. 
13. Yettow Dutcu. 
14, Yettow ALTRINCHAIN. ’ 
15.-GorpEn Stonz. 7 


There are certain Turnips whch thrive in soil mere or 
less stony, and are named Stone Turnips. Ridiculous as it 


appears, we have heard the opinion rather warmly «xpressed, 


that the Stone Turnip had a hard centre, unde“nomen, “ 





, CATTLE TURNIPS. * 


- 1. Canrer’s Impsria, Harpy Swepz.—A_ handsome 
Swede, witu small neck; grows to a great’size, and is of fine 


quctity ; most nutritious. 
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2. Carrer’s Lonpon Purrie Top. 
- 3. Hati’s Wusrsury. ¢ ; - 

4, Sxirvine’s Improve Punrie Tor.—Grows to a 
large Size. ; 

5. Carrer’s Improvep Purriz Tor Mammora.—An 
early Turnip. This variety grows quickly to a large size, 
and thé texture of the root is firm and very juicy. 

6. Carrer’s DevonsHine Grey Stone Turnip.—Very 
hardy, and of quick growth. - 7 

J. Lincotnsnizg/Rep Gtosz.—Very hardy, large size, 
and excellent feed. 

8.-Heanuy’s Lincouysuine Waite Guope.—A good 
igs variety 5 3 very popular. 

9.” Pomeranian Wuire Guoge. 

10. Impzriat Green Giopx.—A very. heavy cropper. 
Yellow-fleshed varieties. 

1. Carter’s Cuampion Green Tor YeLiow Hysrip 
Turnip is the best of this kind. 

2. Carrer’s Coampion Purrie Tor YeLLow Hysrip.— 
Very choice. 

3. DRuMMoNnD’s Earty Fieup YELLow is a small, 
quick-growing,- green-top* yellow, suitable for early or very 
late sowing. ~ , 

4. Rosrxson’s Gotpen Bat or Onaxon Jeniv.—A& 


a 





very true stock. a 
» All these Cattle Turnips are prize-holders. 
: @ 
“ THE POTATO. a 


“The Potato (Solanum tuberosum) is a native of America, ~ 
and was introduced “oto India by the English, and has been, ; 


almost exclusively cultivated for the ug of all. classes “of 
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Europeans. The Hindoos, strange. to say, do not care much 
for the Potato, and the Mahomedans only use them in the 
form of vegetable curry. The cultivation of the Potato has 
been greatly extended, both in the Himalayas and “plains, 
since the European troops have been supplied with them ag 
part of their rations. _ a 

The Potato disease has made its appearance in India and _- 
in the hills; good Potatoes are now very uncommon, the 
Whole 6f the old stock being more or less diseased. Of the 
new, the Climax Potato, introduced by Colonel Shelley, of 
the Bengal Army, is the best, and it is most satisfactory to. 
-know that in addition to being highly prized by “growers 
and appreciated by consumers, it is admirably suited to the 
climate of India, thriving in the plains as a late Potato, and 
in the Himalayas-as the best of the early ones; whilst later 
sowings produce a first-class late Climax Potato. 

The immense value and productiveness of the Potato is 
little known or understoo@ in India, and we have known old 
Qui Hye’s” positively decline to believe that 8 tons (or 
216 maunds) per acre was an ordinary crop. When making 
our assertion, we were aware that double the quantity had been 
produced, and that the Bovinia Potato had under fcvourable 
circumstances yielded 20 tons, and double this quantity 

- (40 tons, or 1,080 maunds)," under extraccultire or high 
farming. Here, again, saline and mineral manures, with farm- 
yard manure enriched with a percentage of gu: no, had been 
called into play, and had silently and ably performed their part, 
to the advantage of Te practical but scientific farmer. It is 
not: for a moment to be expected that such crops can be 
“yaised, either in the hills or plains, without suitable manure; 

~but with them there is nothing whacever in the soil or 
climate to prevent similar results from being attained, 
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Under Turnips we have explained how the quantity ~. 
of mineral matters needed should be calculated, so. we shall- 
here merely give the analyses, and leave the calculations 


to the reader or amateur gardener. 
it necessary to state that the Potato is rich in starch and 
poor in gluten; hence the necessity for using vegetable 


We however. consider 


\ 


and aaimal manure, which will produce much starch or 


carbon, and little gluten or nitrogenous matter. 


Of the 


vegetable manures, thau made from the~megass, or squee7sd 
Sugarcane, is the richest in carbon, and next to it Sun- 
flower leaves and stalks mixed with leaf-manure (vide 
“ Pogeon’s Handbook of Agriculture” for their preparation). 
Of animai manures, pigeons’ dung; is the richest in carbon, 
and cuwdung is the next richest; whilst both are equal 


as gluten-producers. 


Horsedung ranks last ; and sheep and 


goats’ manure, from its griat richness in nitrogen (32°9) 
and poorness in carbon (42°6), is not fitted for the Potato. 
’ Phe first-mentioned will give 63:2 of carbon, the next 62-3, 
and the last 61-6, with an average of 12°6 of nitrogen. 

The mineral matter of the Potato exists in the skin and 
haulm of the plant, and the starch and gluten in the 


tuber. ~ 


100tb of raw Potatoes contain— 


Water e 751b 
Skin - 231b 
Starch 1916 


100I6 of dried Potatoes contain— 


Skin 11 
Starch f.- 76h 
Gluten 8ib 





Gluten... 
Fat ... "Hb 
Ash... 11 

— Johnston. 
Fat ... ws lt + 
Ash... | At 


—Johnston,- 
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ine to Professor Balfour, 10,000tb of Potatoes are 
“somposed’ of — 


S 


Carbon .» 441tb Niteeged et 1b 
Hydrogen . «» 58tb Ash... we BOI 
Oxygen . 439Ib 


By the process af drying, Potatoes lose from 72°2 te 7% 
parts of their weight of water. 

‘When Potatoes are subjected. to distillation in the 
minufacture of Potato whiskey, their skins remain in the 
still, and 100tb of ashes obtained from their incineration 
contain as follows, viz. :— 


. Potash + 88°52Ib Oxide of iron-... 1 
Soda vee 4¢47ED Common salt ... 4°00ib 
Phosphoric acid 16:78Ib | Sulphuricacid ... 61016 
‘Lime ve? 519Tb Silicicacid =... 2°8 416 


Magnesia =... 7°38tb | Carbonic acid ... 12-2716 
—Mr. Porter, vide Liebig’s Letters. 
From these figures we- learn that potash and phosphoric 
acid are the mineral substances most required by the Potato- 
plant, and as every 1,000 grains of saltpetre contain 465} 
grains of potash, its employment as a saline manure is 
obvious, for in no other way can so large a quantity of potash 
he obtained in so economical and perfect a form‘as in nitre. 
The phosphoric acid exists, ready sormed, in bones of all kinds, 
and ih the fossil phosphate of lime deposited in such 

~ incalculable quantity in the Sewallick range of hil’s, * ~ 
To facilitate calculations on the large, scale, we subjcin 
Professor Johnston’s analysis, which shows that 10016 of 

the Potato tuber contain— 4 5 

° Potash and soda...  63Ib Phosphoric acid... 181i 

~Lime ....° 2b | Sulphuticacid .. 4th 

. Magnesia = SIb | Chlorine we BIb 

- Oxide of iron... 4tb | Silica ~ “1th 
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As every 100% of Potato tubers removes 116 of 
mineral matter from the soil, a simple calculation will show 
that a crop of 20 tons (44,800tb)' will extract and take away 
.absoiutely 448tb of mineral matter therefrom, and unless the 
soil -has been so enriched by art as to meet this removal (with- 
out being the worse for it), impoverishment must be the 
natural consequence. : 

In reference to Potato culture, Mr. Firminger observes in 
his “Manual of Gardening,” that “it is important that ‘the 
crops should not be grown two successive seasons in the same 
spot. There is no plant that rejoices more in entirely fresh 
ground than the Potato.” The reason of this is obviqus : 
the new soil contains the mineral matters which have been 
extracted and removed from the soil of the old spot, hence i 
will not grow a second crop of Potatoes ; but if the loss is made 
good in the manner indicated, the Potato may be cultivated 
from year to year in the same locality. 


It should be remembered that if a 20-ton crop is 
expected, mineral manure sufficient for a 40-ton crop should 
be applied to the soil, whilst the farm-yard manure should be 
restricted to a 20-ton crop. 


‘The la‘e or autumnal Potato crop should never be gathered 
till the Jeaves and stems for haulm) of the plants have 
quite dried up, for it is not ‘until then that the Potatos are 
theroughl ripe ; and unless they are so, they will not keep _ 
well when laid in store, neither will their flavour and distin- 
giishing qualities be fully and properly developed. The 
haulm of the Potatoes shoulé-never be removed from the field;~ 
ard they should be covered over with soil as the digging 
proceeds, so that tei contained carbon and mineral matters” 
may be restored to the land. 7 
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The starch of the Potato and its haulm have, weight for 
-weight, exactly the same composition. Thus, 810tb of haulm_ 
contain: 360tb of carbon, which is the exact quantity present 
in 360tb of starch. : 

In the Himalayas, the early kinds of Potato are sown in 
March, as soon as the frosts are fairly over; that is, after the 
20th at the higher elevations (6,500 feet above the sea-‘evel), 
and after the 10th of the month at the lower ones. All the 
lat: kinds of Potatoe~ are sown in May and June, at short 
intervals of two or three days, to allow for the collecting 
and applying of the farm-yard manure. S 

The ground for the late Potatoes should be prepared in all 
Aptil, and from our experience we would strongly recommend 

he land being ploughed in October or November, and then 


. maniured with cow or horsedung to be cross-ploughed in. By 


this means the eggs and larva of grubs, worms, and beetles 
are killed by the snow and frost, and the future crop is 
protected. The manure in-April is teeming with life; and 
as the season advances, the increase of temperature calls 
countless broods of insect-life into existence, which attack 
both leaves, stalks, and the tubers at all stages of their 
growth, to their great injury and, very often, utter destruction. 

The mineral manure should be applied to tha ridges one 
or two days before putting down~tne seed Potatoes. . The new 
and improved kinds of Potatoes produce not only a consider- 
~ gble number of large sized tubers, but an exteut-of hanlm- 
growth which corresponds. Hence, if entire Potatoes are put 
down—which is by far the best plan—a clear space of four feet 
should exist between every two Rotatoes, The ground having 


” “been marked off into lines running east and west, and four feet 


“apart, a cross mark should be made at everr* four feet. At these 
spots a circular bed, “twelve inches in diameter, is to be made, 
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and the proper quantity of mineral manure ‘strewn over ite, 
surface, the manure being covered over, with a handful c* 
fine soil. This done, place an entire Potato, with its rose 
end towards the east and its root end towards the west, in 
the centre of the bed, and cover it as well as the entire bed 
well over with soil. This may be best done by hoeing up 
the goil from the north and south sides of the line. The 
ridge so formed should be fully six inches in height, and its 
base eighteen inches in width, This opcration is to be repented 
till the planting is completed. The furrows formed between 
every two ridges should be made to act as drains, so that the 
rainfcll may be speedily carried off. When the young plants — 
are from nine to twelve inches in height, the earthing-up 
shouid begin. For this purpose, cut the ridge, ¢rossways af 
every two feet, measuring from one plant towards the other;- 
take the soil from either side—i.e., east and west—and draw 
up towards the plant till it is earthed up to a height of three . 
inches. By repeating this op-ration with each plant the 
Potato field will be divided into beds, each being four feet 
square, and occupying sixteen square feet of space, with a 
vigorous Potato plant growing in the centre. This consti- 
tutes-the first earthing- “up, and the second will be a repetition 
of the operation, when they have made a further growth of 
three inches ; the soil being, as before, taken from the east 
and west, so as to make the cross furrows deeper at each 
eprthing-"ip ‘until they are of the same depth as the furrows 
Yanning east and west. The plants will require to be — 
earthed up four times, when there will be eighteen inches 
of. soil eatthed up over cach seed Potato. It should ‘be 
yemembered that ithe soil must ‘be taken from the farrowa 
running east anc ‘west as soon as those running north 
and south have reached the depth of the original furrow. 
The object” in view is to skeep up the system of drainage, 
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“which would be quite deranged if the levels were altered. 
7Jence the necessity of having the cross lines of furrows 
half-an-inch or an inch higher than the drainaea furrows. 
This is the German plan of cultivation; and having 
tried it for, two seasons with great success, we confidently 
recommend its adoption. The advantages of the system are 
manifest. As soon as the seed Potato throws out rocts, it 
meets with a suitable supply of plant-food of the best and 
rictest description, a->d asthe main stem throws, out long 
thin roots, each of which should have a young Potato at the 
end, it stands to reason that the greater the number of 
lateral fruitful roots throwa out by the growing plant, the 
greater the number of the Potatoes produced; and as. the 
regular and regulated earthing-up system induces’ the~main 
stage to throw out lateral roots, the extra time and labour are 
amply repaid by the resulting neavy Potato crop. When 
the Potato-plant produces a large number of flowers, it 
isa certain sign of the sol being poor in lime and other 
mineral matters; and cutting them off, or the Potato-apples, 
will do no good. We speak from experience, for; eighteen 
-years ‘ago, and before we entered on the study of scientific 
agriculture, we put the matter to the test on by no means a 
small scale, and were considerably disappointed at “he result. 
The old plan of growing Potatoes is as follows, viz. :— 
© A Potato is so cut with a sharp knife that at least. two 
“ eyes are left in each part for seed.” That end or the Potato 
by which it is attached ‘to the parent plant is 2alled the 
Root-end, and the opposite extremity the Rose-end. The 
root-end should not be used fox seed, but be given for food. 
“to live stock. The rose-end is the best for seed; and if «ll 
“are collected. and sown in furrows by thefiselves, the result- 
ing & Potatoes will generally equal the parental stock. The body 
of the Potato (after the removal of the ends) ma> be cut into 
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three, four, or more pieces, according to its length; and if the~ 
middle cuts are large and contain four or more eyes, each- 
should be cut so as to form two sets, each being supplied 
with two or more eyes. Thus, if there are five of them in 
the original cut, its sub-division will contain two and three 
eyes respectively, each bit being called “aset.” This explana. 
tion chould be borne in mind when che produce of Potatoes 
raised from sets is brought to notice further on, The ground 
having been duly prepared, is to be drlled for the receptéon 
of the manure (as explained for Beans), which is to be 
spread in the drills by one set of labourers (men and women), 
whilst-the second set plant the Potato sets upon the manure, 
’ at regular distances, from hand-baskets, The space between 
seta should never be less than eighteen inches. ‘The sets being 
planted, are to be covered over with soil by the first gang 
of labourers, and formed ‘nto ridges and furrows. The 
subsequent culture consists in earthing up the plants once or 
twice. This style. of cultivation -is now chiefly followed by 
the Irish and old-fashioned English farmers in England. 
The natives of India, both in thehills and plains, cultivate 
the Potato in like manner; and it is to induce all parties 
concerned (European and native) to abandon this plan 
that we heve “advocated the German system, and now draw 
especial attention to Dr. Wrenford’s system, which is ad- 
mirably adapted for garden culture in the hills, and in all 
plages where the maximum of produce is required from the 
minimum ¢.'space, The Wrenford plan is described as follows, 
viz. :—“A pit was dug three feet deep, and manure and soil 
put in, reducing it to two feet. The Potatoes were planted 
whele in this pit, covered with two inches of soil, and as they 
grew, the pit was gvidually filled up to the surface, the haulm 
being pegged down. Twenty-six Potatces were “planted” in 
this manner -in as“many excavations, and when the crop 


, 
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“was dug up, 627 tubers were produced weighing 31216 and 
Of these, the largest Potatoes weighed 2tb 2oz., and 
81 were over 1tb each, the others varying in weight from 


-loz. 


2oz. to 10oz. 
from loz. to 14oz. 


using 1tb of each for sowing. 


in weight. 
1g 


Of the entire crop, 57 only were small; t.e., 


This result amazed . the 
north countrymen greatly, and the success of the experiment 
appears to be due to deep planting. 
_ The experiments of the Rev. G. Hopton Scott (of 
the Vicarage, Gring'ey-on-the-Hill, axholme), concluded in 
November, 1871, show most conclusively that the poor man 
would come to considerable grief if he cultivated certain 
Potatoes which the rich orly could afford to grow. ~~ 

This gentleman experimented on twelve kinds of Potatoes, 
Some of the kinds mertioned 
were cut up and sown as sets (the memorandum of produce 
from sets is not with ‘us), and the others were put down 
entire, and, to the best of our recollection, the Bovinias 
and Red-skinned Flour Ball were amongst those which were 
planted whole. 
The result is given below in a tabular form :— 








Names of Potatoes. 


y 
¥ 


-Produce. 


Cost per pound in 
~ Carter's shop, 
~ London. 





ae | 


L 
Sin paReene 


Ash-leaf Kidney en 
Holbery’s Kidney... 
River's Royal Ash-leaf 
Myatt’s Prolific bs 
Prince of Wales’s Kidney 
American Rose (London) 
American Rose (Ounseed) 
Patterson’s Victoria ... 
Red Rounds one 
Dunbar. Regents _ aes 
Bovinias 4. 


», Red-skinned ‘Flour Ball 
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, The superior crop is thus described :—The Bovinias have” 
produced 311b of tubers, the large ones ranging in weight fron- 
116 202. to 3tb 80z. each. Amongst the crop was a monster 
weigaing 7t6 140z. The Red-skinned Flour Ball has pro- 
duced 401b of tubers from 1tb of seed Potato: 3 and the 
American Rose Potato has given 8316 for one put down. 

When the Potatoes are ripe, the tubers are taken out of 
the ground by hand with a Potato-graip. This very useful 
implement is provided with four or m-re prongs some z“ne 
inches i in length, and is used as a spade by a man, who pushes 
it into the side of the drill, and, on raising the Potato-plant, 
turns xp the Potatoes to the surface. A woman follows, and 
gathers up the Potatoes in a basket. The basket, when full, 
is emptied by her into sacks or into a cart, if one be near at 
hand. The above is the proper way of lifting Potatos. The 
Indian way is to dig them up with pick or hoe, and as a 
natural consequence, numbers are cut into halves, as many - 
injured, and a considerable numbe- are lost. Potatoes should « 
always be lifted in fair weather, and never in the rain or 
frost, We have sometimes left Potatoes in the ground through 
the winter (Simla), and have taken them up in March fol- 
lowing-without their being any the worse for it. Wemention .. 
this, as if men are not procurable and rain has fallen, theb est 
plan is to leave the crop in the ground. < 

“ Potatoes, on being lifted, are stored in pits, which are : 
low triangular piles placed upon a piece of dry ground. A 
thick laye. of straw covers the pits. rae is put upon the 
straw with a spade, and beaten smooth. — Professor , 
Stephens. The Indian (hill) ‘plan of storing Potatoes is to 
dig a large hole and fill them into it; straw is spread over ~ 
them, and the hole ~:“illed up with earth, trodden, and beaten ~ 
down. When opened in April, most of the tubers have sprouted, 
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“owing to the increasing warmth of the soil having foreeg 
heir growth. Such Potatoes, though well adapted for im- ~ 
mediate planting, are barely fit for the table. The owner 
thinks otherwise, and as the éunneeah or wholesale pur- 
chaser is of the same opinion, a bargain is concluded ; 
the vendor and his family, assisted by friends, snap off the 
sprouts, the tubers are placed in the purchaser’s sacks, and 
in due time retailed to the servants of the European consumer. 
It-is immaterial hor often the sprouts re-appear, for the 
indefatigable Gunneeak is equal to the occasion, and re- 
moves them with the utmost patience and assiduity, These 
unwholesome tubers are 2ooked and eaten daily by Aadies, 
gentlemen, and children, and, as a natural consequence, pro- 
duce alvine fluxes, for which the hill water is always blamed— 
the bad Potato never. We have often heard economical 
house-keepers (ladies) order Potavoes which were unpalatable . 
when simply boiled, to be mashed and seasoned with salt, 
- pepper, and butter, and so served to the unsuspecting members 
“of the family and guests, who were pretty certain to sufer 
from the consequences. 


‘We advise all who desire to keep their health, never 
to eat mashed Potatoes in May and June rade from last 
year’s crop. In the hills, the new or early Potatoes eciae in 
Curing May, and being high priced, are avvided by false 

~ economists, The old crop is now sold off very cheap, and those 
who buy them at 20 seers per rupee have gener lly to jay 
a heavy chemist’s bill. 


The value of the Potato 23 food for man and domesti- 

~-eated animalsis very great. Hence, if Potatoes could be p7e~ 

“served in “a sound state from year tc “ear, a very great 
pomt would be gained. 


~ ~ 
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‘We were determined to solve the problem,‘and aver several ~ 
experiments—which, though more or less successful, were. 
costly—we hit upon a simple, expeditious, inexpensive, and 

- effectual plan for preserving the entire substance of the Potato ; 
and as the process increased the nutritive value of the tuber 
we were satisfied with the result, and brought it to the notice 
of the’Agri- Horticultural Society of India, in wiose “ Proceed- 
ings” it was duly published. As this portion of our work 
would not be complete if instructions ox Potato presetvation 
were withheld, they are given below :— . 

“1st.—-Any time after the 20th of March, take any quan. 
‘tity of Potatoes out of the store-»it and wash them clean, 
placing them on mats todry. 

fnd.—Have ready a sufficient quantity of cord déll meal 
made by grinding this dé// in a common chukee, or hand flours 
mill. The meal should be %ifted before use to get rid of the 
dali husk or skin, When this ddi/ is not procurable, Peas meal 
will do, or Gram meal, if Peas are-not available. 

, The other things needed are, two or more large-sized 
flour-dredgers, six coarse sheets or old durries of small size, 
six flat baskets lined with bamboo mat-work, twelve common 
basketa_of the largest size, four sharp knives, and as many 
bits of boerd“about a foot long and six inches broad. Four’ 
intelligent workmen and as many coolies will have to be in 
attendance. 

8rd. —The Potatoes, when dry, are to be brought in * 
large bas’ets fo the four workmen, who will commence 
operations by cutting off the two ends of each Potato; the 
rose-end to ‘be preserved for- sowing, and the root-end to be 
“kent separate for cattle food. This done, the body of each~~ 
Potato is to be ertrinto slices a quarter of an ‘neh thick ;* 
this thickness is to be preferred, as ifthe sun be hot. and - 
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“clear, the presertation can be finished by 5 p.m., otherwise a 
secdnd day’s exposure is necessary. 
4th.—The sliced Potatoes are to be so cut as to drop ita 
the flat baskets in the act of cutting, and, when filled, these 
suge to be removed to where the sheets have been spread. .The 
coolies are then to spread the slices over the sheets, placing 
them as close as possible without touching. Wha the 
Potatoes are being sliced, one or two coolies should be instructed 
to dredge déll meal-freely over each sheet, so that the sliced 
Potatoes will be placed on what is technically called a “ floured 
“cloth.” The slices being §pread thereon, will, as a matter of 
course, take up as much dU meal as will adhere to thein lower’ 
surface. The upper surface is to be dredged over with the meal, 
which will adhere and set at once. If the sun be hot, in two 
or three hours the upper surface of each slice will be covered 
with a film of dried and hardened ddlZ meal, and ‘the 
lower with a similar film, only not quite dry. It is now 
time to remove the slices. from the sheets into the large 
baskets, which are to be placed in the sun; and by sunset the’ 
drying will be complete and the preservation of the Potato 
‘be accomplished. . . ; 
_ If work be commeneed at 6 a.m., tine batches of 
“Potatoes should be ready by 12 0 idocke and two _more 
between 1 p.m. and 5 p.m., at Vhieh hour cutting operations 
_ Should cease. The three last batches should be exposed next 
day to the sun until dry, and all should be stored or piled 
on bamboo trellis-work (agree) covered with mitting, so 
as to be brought under the influence of the dry hot air of 
the period. The drying process is considered complete when 
-the slices are as brittle as biscuits. If one be broken, a wh‘te 
“interior between two dark lines will be brc\ght to view. The 
white is the starch Of the Potato with its contained gluten ; 
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the two dark lines are films of déil seen in transverse sé¢- ~* 
tion ; the outer brown line is formed by the dried skin of ‘the. 
Potato. if , 

The analysis shows that 10016 of raw Potatoes contain 
‘25th of solid matter, 2ib being gluten, and starch being. 
represented by 19tb. This preponderance of breathing mate- 
rial (rtarch) greatly reduces the v-.lue of. the Potato as * 
an article of food. To remedy the defect, we have called in 
the agency of ddl/ nal, every 100I% of which contains 
24tb of gluten, or blood, and flesh-forming material. Hence, 
if avgiven quantity of Potatoes take up 24% of gluten, 

their nutritive powers are increased in proportion. If the 
‘100% of raw Potatoes have taken up 10tb of “dail meal, their 
‘nourisuing powers are more than doubled, for that quantity 
of the meal contains 2tb 60z. of gluten. By bearing 
these things in mind, the scientific farmer and gardener can 
secure an immense supply of first-class cattle food for a 
very small sum of money, whilst the man who does not 
know how to preserve his Potatoes, is compelled to sell them, 
as soon as possible, to the dunneeahs for what they will fetch. 

The ryot or zemindar who cultivates an acre of 
Potatogs and preserves them, is supplied with wholesome 
nourishing food for months. To use it he has only to soak 
them in water till they softe-, when the skins may be easily 
removed and une edible portion remains, and it may be boiled 
and eaten a. porridge, baked and used as a vegetable, or be 
made int’ a curry. The dried slices may be ground or 
pounded down to a meal, and after the broken fragments of 
skin have been rgmoved by means of a sieve, the sifted 
fleur may be kneaded into dough with hot-water, and con-.~ 
verted into chupp-tes, or unleavened bread, ix the usual - 
manner. Se .. o* 


> 
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‘We ‘rust the information we have supplied will be of 
use to the European tea, sugar, and indige-planter, and if 
they will grow ths Potato secundum artem, the Hindoos will 
soon follow their example, and be greatly benefited ky so 
doing. ; 

In the plains, the late kinds-of imported Potato only 
should be cultivated. The season for sowing commences as 
soon as the rains are well over (September), and terminate, 
in the last week of October. 

Before describing the superior kinds of Potati now 

. cultivated in England, we would wish to invite the reader’s 
attention to the following- information on growing Patatoes 
from sets, as such knowiedge comes of value when it is 
desired to mak the most of one or two Potatoes, supposing * 

* two tubers of each kind are all that could be sent out fora 
small sum ‘of money; the object in view being to secure a 
good gupply of seed Potatoes for future use :— 

- POTATO CULTIY ATION FROM SETS. 

Mr. J. Harland, gardener to ©. Pelly, Esq., of Writtle 
Park, Chelmsford, reports :—“ 1 planted 1tb weight of each 
of the following sorts, viz. :— 

lf Earty Rosg in 40 sets produced 72tb. ~~ 
lft Crimax » 62 ,, 5 60ib.  ~ 
- 16 Prer.uss 5. BT, Gy » 86th 

7 This last Potato has been experimented on by other 
growers (Gentlemen’s Gardener), and prodvced fom 1ib-to 
51416 as the lowest, and 591 as the highest yield, 

Potatoes are divided into Late and Early, and the best 
~ kinds are as follows :— 

a ook EARLY POTATOES,- ~ 


“1. Tu (Awentcay) Easy Ross, 
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2. Bresee’s Crimax.— 11b produced 5216 of first- rate 
Potatoes.” A 
3. Brusne’s Kine or THE EaR.izs, or Firry-Doutar 
Porato.—1tb produced 4516. 
’ 4... Earty Goopricy Potato. 
5, Carrer’s Asu-Tor FLuxe Potato,— For table pur- 
poses it has no equal.” 

6. Carrer’s Cuayeton Earty Forcine Potato. 

% Eanty Giant Kine.—“ Very prolific, and larger <1 chan 
any other first Early Potato.” 

» 8, Barty Rack-vorsz. 
§. River’s Roya, Asx-Leay.—The largest and most 
. prolific Early Potato. 3 
SECOND EARLY POTATOES, 

1. Hzapigy’s Nonpareit.— A hoavy cropper; bulk 
medium-sized, and handsome; and it ripens off completely 
immediately after the first early sorts.” , 

2. Guosrensnite Kipney.—“A capital variety to succeed 
tho Ash-Leaf.” 

3. Rep AsH- Liar. —One of the best red-skinned 
Kidneys. 

4°-Wusp’s Imvertat, on Dawes’s Matcaizss,—An im- 
menre Potato, and very productive. 

5. Carrer’s CaMBripgesHire Kipyey.— Ar Potato of 
enormous size, and the largest Kidney Potato fit for the 
table.” . 5 

6. Gutpen Biossom.—A very cropper, so called from its 
bright golden appearance. : 

LATE AND MAIN CROP POTATOES, 
1, Amzrican Pzacn Brow Porato.—A heavy cropper. 
2. Late Ros. a - -- 
8. Bresez’s Peertess— Its increase appears almost 
imredible.” ~ eee ee 
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4, Bruser’s Prouiric Porato.—Average produce 44th 
tor lib of seed. - 
5. Parenso y’s Bovinta, on Catrie-FeEpER Potato.—_ 
This is a Kidney-shaped Potato, and contains a large amount 
of farinaceous matter. It grows well on land on’ which 
neither Mangald-wurzel nof Turnips will answer, and its 
ordinary produce is 20 tons per acre. 
6. Carter’s Main Cror.—Very highly recommended. 
“7, Detmanoy, 
8. Taz Frove Bart.—A white variety of fine fiasine, 
; and very mealy. . 
9. Tue Fortyroiy. - 
10. THe Quzen’s.—This is the variety principally grown . 


for the royal table. It is a oe cropper, and unsurpassed 
in quality. : 


11. Tuz Rep Recent.—This is best sia and re- 
comended for’heavy soils, and would grow well in the plains 
jn clayey lands. ” 

12. Tue Rep-sxinnev Frour ‘Batu.—lIs especially re- 
commended for field cultivation, and for market purposes. It 
has an extremely robust constitution, with immense pro- 
ductiveness, and fineness of quality and flavour, - (None but 
prize-takers have been selected.)- 


—e_ 
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The natives of Upper India call all kinds of Yam Rut- 

aloo» but the people of Bengal have specific names for 

“? each kind_of Dioscorea or Yam, of which Dr- Roxburgh 
” describes seyen edible kinds, as follow:— ~ 

1. Cnoorrus ALoo (D. globosa).—This Dr. Roxburgh 
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as well as Europeans.” -I cannot say that tubers I have pur- 
chased from the bazar under the name of Choopree Aloo seen: 
to merib t&is distinction. Others appear to me to be superior. 

; Kuum Atoo (D. alata).—This is accounted second 

in order of merit. 

3. Ruxto Guraniya Atoo (D. purpurea.)—This ap- 
parenuy is the Yam brought by Mr. McMurray, gardener to 
the Agri-Iorticultural Society, from the Mauritius, concerning 
which he states that it is as much cultitated in the Maur‘ius 
as Potatoes are in England, and that it is most excellent.. The 
tuber is of a dull crimson-red outside, and of a glistening 
white within, 

4, Guraniya Atoo (D. rubella .)—A common but very 
“excellent Yam, as good as any perhaps in cultivation. The 
tuber is of great size, crimson-red on tho outside, and of a 
glistening white within. 5 : 

5. Maracca Yam (JD. atropurpurea.)—Known also, I 
believe, in Calentta as the Rangoon Yam; is very similar 
to the last, and an excellent Yam. A tuber of this was 
sent to the Agri-Horticultural Society from the garden of 
Captain II. B. Weston, messuring two feet in length, and 
weighitg as much as eight seers. 

A, Cuinese Potato (D._Japonica.)—Sent to this coun- 
try by Mr. Fortune, but possessing no merit that I cea 
see above the two last kinds, which it much resembles. 

~ 7. Soosnes. Atoo (D. fasciculata. )—A very distinct, 
kind of Yam; the tubers are about the size and form and* 
colour of large Kidyey Potatoes, and, when well cooked, bear. 
a greater resemblance in mealiness and flavour to the Potato a 
vhan any other Yam I know of. 

8. New Zedsann Yan. (D. pA Peeental tonthe. 
Agri-Horticultural Society by Captain Hill, of Bankshall 
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‘cud remaikable for producing great: ash-grey aérial tubers 
Upon its stems. = 

From the account Captain Hill gives of it when cooked, 
it is more to be regarded as a curiosity than for any value it 
possesses for the table. It has been grown in the Barrack. 
pore Park, and found to be exceedingly prolific. . Yams should 
be put in ground in April, the soil having been previously 
dug deeply and well lightened with old manure, so that 
the “tubers may be able to expand freely. The plants are 
extensive trailers, and are usually grown where they may have 
Some tree to run up, or else have a bamboo trellis placed for 
their support. The crop sill be ready for digging up in 


December. 

The proper mode of cooking Yams, as I believe is 
pretty well known to all Indian cooks, is, after the tuber 
has been boiled, to bury it for half an hour or more beneath 
the hot wood-ashes. By this means .all moisture becomes 
dried out of it, and it is rendered nice and mealy, 

_ The following directions with regard to the cultivation of 
the Chinese Potato (D. Japonica), given by M. Montigny, the 
French consul, who sent it from Shanghae to France, no 
doubt would apply equally well to‘all other Xinds of Yam 
grown in the country :— For pxopagation, the smallest roots 
ais seb apart. In the spring, the roots are t:ken out and 
-planted in furrows pretty near each other, in ~ell-prepared 
ground. They soon sprout, and form prostrate stems, wh'ch 
are made into enttings as soon as they are six feet long. As 
soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is* worked into ridges, 


-along each of which is formed a small furrow, in which the_ 


sieves of tke stem are laid down and «oyered with a little 
earti:, except the leav-s, If the weather is rainy, the cuttings 
strike immediately ; if dry, they_must be- watered till they 
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do strike, In fifteen or twenty days thé roots begin to form, 
and at the same time lateral branches appear, which must be 
carefully removed from time to time, or the roots will not 
grow to the proper size.”—Firminger. : 





THE SAUG. 

The suceulent leaves of certain’ Indian ‘vegetables are 
ealled Saug by the native population. They are by no 
means unpalatable when properly dressed; and as many Exro- 
peans are very partial to Saug bhooj~jee-ah, we supply 
inforination as to its cultivation. The Saug (Amaranthus 
oleraceus) and its varieties are extensively cultivated by the 
natives all over India. The plants are fit for use during the 

“rains, The part eaten is the soft succulent stem, which ‘is 
sliced into small pieces and dressed in the manner of French — 
Beans—to my taste, most insipid vegetable, hardly accep- 
table even when nothing else in the way of green vegetable 
is to behad. Dr. Roxburgh says: “There are several varie- 
ties cultivated as pot-herbs, of which the following are 
remarkable :— . 

“a, vintDIs.—The common green sort most cultivated. 

8 RUBER.—A beautiful variety, with a clear bright-red 
stem. branches, petioles, nerves, and veins, and the leaves 
themselves, rather rust-coloured. | - : 

“yy, ALBUS.—All the parts that are red in 8 ruber are here 
of a clear shining white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. y 

“3, GiaanTeas.—Five to eight feet high, with a stem as- 
thick as a man’s wrist. The tender succulent tops of the ° 

“stems and branches are sometimes served at our tables as a 
“substitute for Asparagus.” aot 


The Lall Sug (Amaranthus Gangetieus)- is, in ie 
opinion, the most palatable of all the Saag tribe, OF it 
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“Dr. Roxburgh says’ as follows, viz. :— Varieties of this 
‘“species—many tolerably permanent—differing chiefly in colour 
from green, with the slightest tinge. of red, to rufous, liver- 
coloured, and bright-red. They are more generally used 
among the natives of Bengal than any other species or 
variety.” 


THE CAPSICUM. 
~ The Hindee worg- Adirrich is applied by natives to all kinds 
of Pod Pepper, the black variety being called goll, or cound, 
Mirrich. The following kinds are cultivated in the hills and 





plains at discretion, viz. :— a 
1. C. Frurescens (or Goat | 4, C. crossum (or Bell Pep- 
Pepper). per). 
2%. CG. Baccarom (Bird Pep-| 5. C. vasrictarum (or Cay- 
per). enne Pepper). 


3. C. annuum (or Chilli). 

There are two principat kinds of Capsicum—the larger, 
with fruits of the length of a man’s forefinger, usually termed, 
for distinction, Capsicums ; and the smaller, with fruits about 

“att inch-and-a-half long or less, usually called Chillies. The 
seeds of the latter, when ground, form what is ordinarily called 


rn 


Cayenne Pepper. 
- There are a great mang varieties of Capsicum -grown in - 


India, some of which are very ornamental when. grouped 
fogether and bearing their crops of pods of-different shanes 
_ and colours,—some orange, some bright-red, some pale-amber, 
and some purple-black. One in particular bears a remarkably 
beautiful fruit, fully of the size of a large lemor, perfectly 
ema and of a fine amber-like appearance. ~ 
~ -“ For eclinary purposes, however, only two are required in 
the garden: the common country kind Lé_Mirrich, and the 
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very small sort called Bird’s-eye, The latter is of a most” 
fiery, pungent nature, and is used pringipally for making 
Chilli-vinegar. The seed may be sown at any time of the 
year, The plants bear fruit at all seasons; they do well ‘in 
any common garden soil, and thrive best in a shady spot.”— 
Firminger. 





THE “HORSE-RADISH. 


The Horse-vadish, called Billatee Sunjhunna by the 
gnallees, is now by »o means: uncommon in the plains. 
The “Horse-radish (Cochlearia’ crmoracia) is propagated 


deep in the ground, which, by a year or two after, will grow 
up and reach the surface, and then be fit for taking upTor use. 
I have tried this method here, but have not been successful 
with it, as the spieces of root I deposited below the ground, 
I found, in a very short time jerished. The plan I then 
resorted to with perfect success was as follows :—Place reund 
the sides of a flower-pot filled with mould well lightened 
with silver sand, picces of the roots, of the thickness of a 
quill a=] two inches long, These being kept watered, quick- 
ly sprout and form rooted plants. Dig holes a foot-and-a-half 


_ by burying pieces of the root an inch-and-a-half long, a foot : 


deep, ter inches wide, and a footapart, on a piece of high . 


ground. Till the lower half-foot with well-manured soil, 
and the remaining upper foot with a Nght mellow soil, and” 
put one Of the ‘plants in each, When they have been estas 
blished about a week or two, remove the earth from the roots, 
and clear way all the small fibrous roots that have formed, 
“leaving onty one main root to proceed downwards. Repeat 
this three or fore times at intervals, removing the earth 
deeper each time for the purpose. 


a 
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When the main root has deseended about a foot deep, 
“which it will doi in a very short time by being cleared. of all 
fibres upon it but those at its very extremity, it will have 
reached the rich soil at the bottom of the hole. Remove, 
then, the uppermost foot of soil, and fill in with silver sand. 
This answers_ two purposes: the water given to the plants 
will immediately sink down through the sand to the roots, 
-where it is alone wanted; and the main stem of the root 
wi'l not be inducedto form fibres on its sides. The roots 
will be ready for use in about four or five months’ time. 
This plan may seem troublesome, but it is not very much so 
in reality. The Horse-racish, however, may be grown, like 
' any other ordinary plant, by merely putting out the -plants, 
in a good soil, ona high piece of ground, at the distance 
of a foot or more apart.—Firminger. 





THE GARDEN MINT. 
~ The Poodeena, or Garden Mint (Mentha viridis) of India, 
appears to be a different variety, if not a different species, 
from the well-known herb of that name of the English gar- 
dens. The Indian Mint has a roundish crimped ‘eaf, not 
longer than broad ; very deficient in flavour, especially ~vhen 
oooked. The true English Spearmint has leaves eorparatively 
smooth and, as its name denotes, lance-shaped—more than 
e twice as long as broad. I brought down pleats of this latter 
‘kind from Ootacamand and introduced them into my garden 
at Chinsurah, where they throve vigorously ; but I found 
. that the herb lost, in course of time, the full stren; eth of scent. 
“and-flavour-which. it possessed when grown in the hills, and 

breeme no Setter foy.culinary use than tie common Indian 
kind, which I had displaced for it. 2 
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“The plant is most easily propagated by division of the” 
roots. Every sprig nearly will strike if f planted in a damy, 
shady situation.” —Firminger. 





THE PEPPERMINT. é 
She Peppermint (Mentha piperitu), in habit and appear- 
ance, much resembles common Mint. “ It thrives well in this | 
country, delighting in a good soil ane shady situation... It 
ig easily propagated in the cold season by setting out in , 
the ground, and sprigs pulled off from the plants with a small 
porti¢n of root attached to ther, and keeping them well 
.. watered and shaded till thoroughly established.” —-Firminger. 





THE BENGAL SAGE. 


The mallees call the Sage Shishtee, and as that of Ben- 
gal (Meriandra Bengalensis) diffe: from the true Sage, we 
describe both plants. Firminger says + :—This herb $* in 
general use in Lower Bengal for culinary purposes under the 
name of Sage, for which, however, it is rather an indifferent 
Substitute. It has much larger leaves, but its appearance is 
suffziently similar to lead a casual observer to mistake it for 
the true -Sare of the English ecidens. . It is easily propa- 
gated by division of the roots.” ; 





THE TRUE SAGE. 


The true Sage (Salvia officinalis) of Europe thrives 
-yemarkabl« well in the Himalayas, but in the plains of India i it~ 
becomes a very delicate plant, and can be kept a ative through? 
the hot and vainy seasons only with great eare. 


- - a 
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Firminger says:—‘ It is easily raised from seed in the 
cold season. The gowing had. better not be made before 
November, or the young seedlings will be nearly sure to 
damp off and perish. The sowing, moreover, is best made 
in the open ground, in a well-manured soil, protected from sun 
and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo frame. When 


“the plants have four or six leaves, they may be thinned out 


to four inches apart, and the matting removed. By the end of 
Feb-uary, they must be transferred. to some spot sheltered 
from the full power of the sun, and protected likewise from 
heavy rain, or they will be sure to die. ‘There is, however, so 


_much difficulty in keeping them through the hot and ‘rainy - 


seasons, thai the best plan, perhaps, is to raise a large number _ 
of plants in the cold season, and when they are in full vigour, 


* just upon the approach of the hot season, to pull them up and 


pluck off the leaves, and having carefully dried them, store 
them away in well-corked bottles for future use.” 





‘ THE MARJORAM. 


The Marjoram (Origanum vulgare) is a herb of consi- 
derable value for use in the kitchen. It grows well-in the 
open ground, both in the hills and plains, all the year throngli, 
and requires little or no attenticn bestowed upon its cultiva- 
tion. It is best, however, to renew it annually in October, 


“which: may be easily done either from seed, or oy dividing 


‘and putting out in fresh ground the roots of old plants. 


THE THYME. = 


~ ~The Lemon Thyme (Thymus senpyslw») grows remark- 
able well in the hills. and we have seen vieorous nlante 
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grown ’in pots at Umballa. In the hills; the seed should pe” 
sown early in April; and in October in the plains, The drie* 
leaves of this plant are used in seasonings. The Lemon Thyme 
is one of the most fragrant herbs of the garden, and is raised 
from seeds sown in early spring. A dry and rather poor soil 
seems most favourable to the growth and fragrance of the 
Thyme, which may be economically g. wn.as a border. 


The true Thyme (Thymum vernum) is cultivated in the 
same. manner. ? 


THE SAVORY. 


‘Yaere are two kinds—the W*ater and Summet Savory 

« (Satweeja montana, or Winter ; and Satureja howtensis, or Sum- 
mer). The former is propagated either by slips and cuttings, 
by separating the lower shoots, of rooted off-sets, in spring : 
the latter is an annual sown in April, and becoming fit for 


gathering in the summer and autumn,. 





THE MELON. ees 
The Khurbooju, or Melon (Cucumis melo), is indige- 
nous ta.India ; but the climnte of the plains is adverse to the 
proper development of the saccharine principle, which, under 
the influence of an intens ly _ hot sun, passes into the 
equivalent cf starch instead of into sugar. The extensive 

manufaciur. of sugar from ripe Melons, proves that under™ 
suitable: climate the equivalent of starch present in the 
pulp of the Melon is actually converted into a sweet juice, 
resembling that of the Sugareane, and being like it conver= 
-tidle into-true sugar. The remarkable and almesé intense” 
sweetness of the-Melons of Cabul, and especially of the 
variety called Surda, shows that the Melon thrives best ‘in a 
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‘gool climate. In th. Himalayas we possess such a climate, 
» ut accompanied by rains so heavy, thaf, unless grown under 
cover, the plants would be speedily killed from an ‘excess of 
moisture, 

The construction cf a Melon-house in the hills can: be 
very easily carried out, and as the superior produce would 
command full priees, ‘ue outlay would very soon be made 
good, and thereafter a considerable profit would be realized 
by the successful Mel-n-producer. 

Mr. Gilbert, gardener to the Marquis of Exeter, gives 
us a lesson in Melon culture which deserves the wumost 
attention, In describing “ Gilbert’s Improved Victe~y of 
Bath Melon,” he states :--“ This Melon is such a favourite 
hei, that, excepting a few scarlet-flesh, we grow nothing else. 
This season I plarted it in the Melon-house by itself: 
the house is 28 feet long by 12 ieet wide. The first crop we 
cut seventy-two Melons, averaging 4% ; and this morning I 
cut six, which makes twent=-four of the second crop; and there 

“are. still twenty to thirty hanging. If I did not want the 
“house for Winter Cucumbers, I believe I could keep them on 
bearing till autumn.” ; 

At Mooltan, the Rev. Mr, Firminger informs »3 thet 
six rupees was offered for a Cabul Surda Melon, and refused : 
therefore, at one rupee a Melon, a very fair income may be 
expected from the produce of a Melon-house of the dimensions 
indicated, There is no necessity for an entire rocf of glass 
all that is required is a sufficient number. of panes, tef in “oh 
spaces of three feet, to admit the sunshine and ke-—p out the 
rain. Thé east and west side walls should be sc glazed as” 

“to admit™cse rays of the morning and afternoor- sun, atd~ 
‘The panes of glass usedfor this ‘purpose should not be more 
than ‘one foot above the level of the ground. There should 
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be a common glazed door at the south e-d, and a small wia- 
dow (glass) on hinges, for the purposes of ventilation, at th : 
north end g the object being to keep out the rain. Bamboo 
or aate-matting may .be nailed to the wooden framework of 
the side walls, or weather boarding would answer still better, 

if refuse planks were used (these are called Bugglee tue-ta), as 

they vould last well, and give a consi¢-rable degree of strength 
.and permanence to the structure. 

The soil within the Melon-hous. ~must be of the best 
description, rich in lime, potash, and bone-ash, impregnated 
with*sulphate of iron solution. ‘The manure to be used will 

: be acompound of oil-cake reduced to powder, and mixed with 
pigeons’ dung, or, if this is nov available, with fowl and 
“ duck-manure. If the poultry-house and yard~Ge—p-aperly 
managed, an abundant supply of such manures should always 
‘be forthcoming. Pigeons’ dung is -a very rich manure, aud 
hag been used in Persia for ages as a Melon manure. 
Three’ parts of such manure are-to Se mixed. with one part 
{all by weight) of pulverised oil-cake, The leaf-manure 
-worked into the soil'is to be enriched with a solution of 'salt-— 
petre, made as already explained; and the pigeon-manure is 
_te-De-applied to the circular seed-bed, in which the Melon seed 
is to be sown. It is not generally known that plants which 
produce pure starch and sugar An abundance, take out an 
immense quar sity of potash from thesoil. ‘Thus, three heetares 
-of land Wid) Potatoes will remove 600Ib of potash, and the same~ 
portent epoprui with Beet-root, 1,120tb (10 ewt.) of this vitai 
“ salt ; and ¢3 the Melon is richer in sugar than the best Sugar 
Beet, it fo lows that it will require and remove a still, larger 
-qaantity f:om the soil, and as no other substance~Sntains t sc 
large a proportiop of potash qs saltpetre, its use and appiica- 
tion asa manureis obvious. «The Gangetic Hindoo cultivates 
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“le Melon of the courtry on a river sand-bank, and, having 
“0 idea of what a really good ripe Melon is like, is satisfied_ 
with its vapid apology. In the Punjab, Melons ara grown on 
good land as a field crop, and with suitable manuring the pro- 
duce would be improved; but, as previously explained, the 
intense heat interferes with the maturing process, and we have 
to be satisfied with a pul~undergoing the process of sacel-arifi- 
cation, in place of the sradually ripened frait. We havecon- ~ 
sidered it advisable + make these remarks, ‘to . prevent the 
amateur gardener from being disappointed if the produce of 
his imported seed does not realize expectation. ca 
In the Himalayas, Melon seed should be sown i” the ~ 
Melon-house any time between the 20th and 80th of April. 
Tk—~-casnotld be soaked for twenty-four hours in sulphate of 
iron solvtion. (pickle). and then be sown, like’ Cucumber seed, 
in the prepared seed-beds. As the plants rise, observe them 
carefully, and pick out the central buds, when the true leaves 
have become strong, This stopping or retarding of the plant’s 
growth requires explanation ; and as a celebrated professional 
gardener, named MacPhail (of Addiscombe, Surrey), has 
pointed out the true theory.and results of stopping, we subjoin 


his instructions. Fis first directions are to stop (nip-hac4_ 
the young seedlings at their second joint; then, “ when the 
plants shoot forth after a seconc Stopping, above the second 
jomt of the laterals produced by the first, they £ t 





‘om miss to 
show fruit at every joint, and also a tendril; and .<reen this- 
tendril and the showing fruit there may be cleii’y seen tums 
rudiments of another shoot. This shoot is then :1 embryo; ~ 
but if developed it becomes a fruitful lateral. And when the 

leading “Seot has extended itself -fairly past the showing ~ 
‘ryit, then with the oger and thamd niach it and the 


dendeit off just before the showing fruit, being careful that 
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in pinching off the tendril and the” shoot the showing 

~fovi+ be not injured.. This stoppifg of the leading shoot. 
stops the juices of the plant, and enables the next shoot— 
the rudiment above-mentioned—to _ vigorously, and the 
fruit thereby also receives benefit.”’ 

The Melons should be in fruit i in June, and their aftere 
cultuia is thus described, viz.:—“ Th. ~ ‘L-must never be wet, 
bat always retained in a free and 1 er moist condition. 
No water ought to be poured agains: “c stems; it suanld 
be applied to the soil, around the siope of the bills only. 
Air ought to be admitted ‘on all warm days wid the door 

-and ~indow, . Every decayed leaf and weak shoot should 
be removed as soon as perceived. Remembe}~vhen fruit is 
" visible, stopping according to MacPhail’s divection savc.* Se 
persevered in, aud its fertilising effects wi! «son. b= apparent.” 

If the plants are attacked by insects or beeties, dredge 
them over with a mixture of sifted lime, wood ashes, and 
the common bazar tobacco leaf_redred to powder or snuff— 
proportions 2 seers each of lime and ashes, and 4 chittacks 
of tobacco powder ; mix and preserve for use in a tin canister. 

= We now proceed to give a list of the different kinds of 
enltiyated in Erglnd, giving precedence to the prize- 


takers. : a 
‘Li Kiss oe Traty.—A new~scarlet-fleshed. Melon from 
Naples,“ ong shape, and more or less ribbed. Its flesh 


“ts firm, Ju 23 and of a very delicious flavour. It grows from’ 
“Tb to CF weight, and is very prolific. : 
2, Gr Bert’s IMprovep Victory or Baru Metoy. - 

3. Lew Naprer Meton.—The largest and finest look-_ 
-itg ow ever grown, The flavour is excellent..~ 
. THE Cire sereR Prize Mut ~—Beautifully netted 
en very large. and flesh of superior flavour. 
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5. Tae Suttan Metron.—Smooth light-grey skin, olive- 


cveen flesh, of exquisite favour. : 

6. Tuz Harpy Ringe Meon (Achapesnorrischer).—Vhis 
Melon ripens during the first week in August, and con- 
tinues in fruit to the end of September. he fruit varies in 
size from 4tb te-71b. -The flesh is a bright-orange, firm but 
melting, juicy, swe ~“ghily-flavoured, and eatable down to 
the-rind. The fro 3 round, roug, skinned, and slightly” 
mettied. : 

” _7.°Cox’s Gotpen Gea Muton.—This is a white-fleshed 
Melon of very superior excellence. It is of large size, ard 
very beautifully mottled. oe 


_8&. mm" pRCHWOOD, 

%. Bovsir’s IncomparaBre. 
10) Brosscat Hab. - 

11. Canrer’s Excersior. 

12, CoLpew Quesn. 

13. Goipen Batu.” 
24.°Matvern Haut. 
15, Barrey’s Ecuipse. 
16. McEwen’s Scartet Fiesu. 
17. Roya Ascor. ane 
18. Docror Hoge. . , 
19. Tae Hype Casririre. nd 


We have left out all other kinds in order tae thig | 
avork to a conclusion. - 
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